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FART ER 


=p MAKES BAKING EASIER 


Calumet has more than 
ordinary leavening strength. 


You use only one spoon- 
ful where it is necessary to 
use two of many other brands. 


It never loses its superior 
leavening power. 


You get double value in 


use— greater economy—and 
the most delicious and wholesome 


DOUBLE” ix. 


ACTING Every ingredient used 
officially approved by U. S. 


Food Authorities. 


For true economy and tasty 
bakings, nothing can take its place. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Piece LS 
SALES 2%2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
EE LL 
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Yesterday’s 


Those who today direct the woodworking in- 
dustry were yesterday’s apprentices. ‘Their 
knowledge grew out of experience in the 
woods, the sawmill, the planing mill; for in 
their youth systematized vocational training 
was not available. They have seen the changes 
in manufacturing methods of today as com- 
pared to yesterday; they have watched the part 
Yates-American has constantly played in wood- 
working machinery develop- 

ment. 

If asked, these leaders would 

say, “Give today’s appren- 

tices the best equipment avail- 


Teach your students today 
on the machines they will use 


No. 
tomorrow. 


Yates - American onal saa een 


machines are recognized as 


the standard the world over. A 
Yatcs-American Machine 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin, 


1 Hand Jointer handles 


smoothing, jointing, beveling, 
cornering, cross-graining etc. 
valuable all-around tool. 


News 


Apprentices 


able for their training.”” They would say it, 
knowing that obsolete equipment has no place 
in the industry today. 
Yates-American, by furnishing the industry 
with a good proportion of its machine equip- 
ment, is the logical source of supply for 
vocational schools and manual training 
departments. It specializes in such equip- 
ment, supplying tools which are standard in 
the industry—tools which 
apprentices of today will 
later find in progressive 
woodworking establish- 
ments. 


U.S.A. is the world’s largest 
woodworking machinery 
manufacturer. It also sells 
exclusively the products of the 
Jenkins Machine Company, 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, 
Inc., and the L. G. McKnight 
& Son Company. 


squaring, 
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Department of Educational Travel 


Romantic Mexico 


World Travel Bureau announces a personally 
conducted tour from California to Mexico City and 
return. Tickets are good from date of departure, 
June 27, to return as late as October 31. Hotel and 
restaurant expenses are about the same as in Cali- 
fornia. Stop-over privileges at any point en route. 
Return itinerary to be announced later, but any 
member of party can return at any time from Mex- 
ico City. Round trip, including Pullman, $200. 


KALCO As a 
countries in bygone days developed high 
then fell chaos and decline. 
After long darkness the rising sun of the Twen- 
tieth Century brings to these lands, of which 
Mexico is a prominent example, the brilliant 
dawn of a New Day. 


land of tomorrow. Many 


civilizations, into 


Old Mexico—land of adventure and romance, 
land of Aztecs, conquistadores, gold, fantastic for- 
ests, pyramids and temples—this Mexico, weary 
with war and peonage, is also a New Land 
bright with hope and opportunity of Tomorrow. 

The swift passing years have brought the peo- 
ple of the United States to an ever-closer and 
more sympathetic understanding with the kindly 
people of Mexico. In recent years increased rail 
travel facilities have greatly aided the friend- 


ship and good-will between these two sister re- 
publics. The people of the United States realize 
that Mexico has a vast variety of interesting 
scenery, primitive life, historical remains, and 
educational and social problems, which we can 
learn to appreciate. 


Ease of travel in modern Mexico is leading 
thousands of United States teachers, students, 
professional people and other tourists to visit 
the “show places” of that beautiful land. 


The scenery of Mexico is equal in some places 
to the finest in Europe or Asia. No land offers 
more to the tourist in variéty, romance, charm, 
mystery, and tragedy. The summer climate in 
Mexico City is unsurpassed. 


There is a hospitality, social charm and cour- 
tesy among the better-educated types of Mexico 
that is fascinating. The after-effect on all who 
go to Mexico this summer will be a lure, a 


magnet, to a finer understanding of a fine people. 


Mexico abounds in primitive life in its various 
phases, also Spanish civilization, with its culture, 
language, habits, and 
planted to America. 


fine architecture, trans- 


The World Travel Party is to see Cajeme and 
adjacent country by automobile. A sight-seeing 


trip at Guadalajara, and possibly a visit to 


Mexican Pyramids—handiwork of the ancient people of Mexico and symbols of a 
remarkably high culture level 
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Chapultepec, the Mexican White House, are 
also planned. 


Thirty miles below Mexico City are the Azte- 
cian pyramids, said to be the most interesting 
sight on the Western Hemisphere. Here was 
developed a civilization perhaps as ancient as 
that of Egypt. A side-trip to the pyramids has 
been arranged by the University of Mexico. 
Able lecturers from the University will accom- 
pany the party on this side-trip. 

The University of Mexico summer session be- 
gins July 7, and closes August 20. There is a 
specially arranged course for United States stu- 
dents, with tuition fees ranging from $10 to $30. 


Our contact with Mexico becomes each year 
closer. Teachers who visit Mexico come back 
with a more friendly and sympathetic feeling for 
Our Southern Neighbor. This contact aids in 
developing mutual understanding and closer 
friendship between the two peoples—by Mex- 
ican teachers visiting us and our teachers visit- 
ing their land. The Mexican Government is 
of this fact and has arranged the 
summer course, especially adapted for American 
teachers, in Spanish literature, history, Mexican 
archeology, art and music. 

Dr. -€.. N, 


conscious 


Thomas, formerly Colonizing 


NEws 


Agent of the Southern Pacific Lines of Mexico, 
has spoken during recent months to 50,000 Cali- 
fornia high school and college students. He 
said, in a recent address before a group of 
teachers: “In all my travels in various parts of 
the world, no trip, in my judgment, is so rich 
from an educational standpoint, considering the 
expense, as is a Tour of Mexico.” 

The World Travel Bureau trip is being ar- 
ranged especially for teachers and their friends. 
Side-trips from Mexico City are arranged at 
regular fares, without additional charge. The 
World Travel Bureau also aids in arranging for 
passports. 


The World Travel Bureau will furnish infor- 
mation about various courses at the University, 
side-trips of interest, books to read, or anything 


that will interest or aid those who plan to make 
this trip. 


Special Service for Teachers 


If you have auto, we find congenial company 
who help you pay expense of travel. If you 
have not auto, travel with congenial parties 
who have, at minimum expense. Motor to 
the N. E. A. and all over. Write to Teacher's 
Service Bureau, Rooms 208-212, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Personally Conducted 


Tour to Mexico City and Return 
Round Trip, Including Pullman, $200 


Leave San Francisco Monday, June 2 


Stop-over at any point enroute. Return 


itinerary announced later, although any member of party can return at any time from 


Mexico City. 


Tickets good from date of departure to return as late as October 31. 


World Travel Bureau aids in arranging for passports. 


Proposed itinerary includes Los Angeles, 


Mexico City, Ciudad Juarez, El Paso. 


Nogales, Cajeme, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, 


Summer session, with special course for American students, at University of Mexico, 


July 7 to August 20; tuition $10 to $30. 


Side-trip, including one arranged by University of Mexico, to pyramids, 


from Mexico City. 


thirty miles 
1 
i 


Plans also include reception at Cajeme, sightseeing trip at Guadala- 


jara, and visit to Chapultepec, the Mexican White House. 
Dr. C. N. Thomas, formerly Colonizing Agent of Southern Pacific Lines of Mexico, 
has accepted invitation extended by World Travel Bureau to join this tour. 


Scenery of Mexico in places equals finest in Europe or Asia. 


No land offers more 


in variety, romance, tragedy, charm, mystery. Summer climate unsurpassed in Mexico City. 


See primitive life in various phases; also Spanish civilization, with its culture, lan 
guage, habits and architecture, transplanted to America. 


Although the trip is arranged especially for teachers, their friends may join party 


Full information from 


World Travel Bureau 
Executive Office: MANX HOTEL, 225 Powell St., San Francisco 
Telephone Douglas 2297 
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Summer-Time the Teacher’s Opportunity 


ALABAMA SCHOOL PROGRESS 
Birmingham, Alabama 


O WORK draws on the physical, mental, 
and spiritual reserves of an individual so 
much as that of teaching. 

This may be a trite saying, but it is repeated 
here in order to justify the rather extravagant 
statement which follows. 

No other profession has the opportunity for 
continued growth and enrichment in the mat- 
ter of personality and of professional equip- 
ment of the individual as that of teaching. 
While the salary of teachers in many instances 
is too low, there is no one engaged in the work 
of instructing children who does not have, dur- 
ing the free hours of summer and early autumn, 
a chance to absorb a great many ideas that can 
contribute to a better type of service in the 
classroom during the latter months. 

For the young and inexperienced teacher, 
summer-time offers an opportunity to come into 
closer contact with life, as well as to continue 
professional and academic education. For the 
teacher who has already completed a satisfac- 
tory program of training, summer-time comes 
with a challenge of interests in other lines 
which may indirectly afford opportunities for 
experience helpful to the one who aspires to 
be a master teacher of children. 

The Longing for Travel 

The unfulfilled longing for travel at last 
may be realized. In 
this day the expenss 
of travel has beer 
greatly reduced. Nun 
berless organizations 
are seeking to provide 
in every way 
greatest comfort and 
the largest opportunity 
for sightseeing at the 
lowest possible cost. 
Even the most meag 
erly paid in our pro- 
fession may look for- 
ward to the time when 
a rather extensive trip 
is not entirely out of 
the question. 

This contact with conditions in our country 
and wherever possible traveling in foreign coun- 
tries as well, will bring greater return for the 
expenditure than any other investment of like 
amount. The young person, however, who is 


{IPRIMUS HOHE: HH Ht 


oo ica” a third. Others 
are in preparation. 
These 





Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains, each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 


in vigorous health, and still lacks a full measure 
of preparation for her work, should hesitate be- 
fore doing anything that would take her away 
from the task of completing that preparation 
which is regarded as standard in the particular 
field of education in which she serves. 
Adequate Salaries 

May we look forward to the time when sala- 
ries shall be such as to remove the bug-bear 
that comes to the teacher who sees before him 
a period in which there is lack of employment 
and the consequent stopping of income? Sum- 
mer-time will never be the great joy that it 
should be to those who are teaching our chil 
dren until adequate salaries are provided. 

Surely those who are the guardians of the 
present as well as the future of our civilization 
should be so rewarded that when they come 
before our children they may do so without 
anticipation of the burdens which must surely 
come during the months when the salary check 
ceases to make its appearance. 

* ok * 


Travels in Many Lands 


MONG the most useful and interesting sup- 

Ll lementary readers are those of a geograph- 
ical nature. The F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany of Dansville, New York, is issuing a series 
of geographical read- 
ers for intermediate 
grades from the pen of 
Harry A. Franck. The 
many illustrations are 
largely from _ photo- 
graphs by the author. 
“The Japanese Em- 
pire” is the theme of 
one volume; “China,” 
a second, and “Mex- 
ico and Central Amer- 


entertaining 
volumes are profusely 
illustrated, printed in 
large type on good pa- 
per, and attractively bound. The modern school 
child can learn more of the world seated at his 
school desk than could his grandfather, who 
followed the covered wagon. The Owen Series 
is replete with excellent features. 


WorbDswortTH. 
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New York Skyline. 





Great Circle Tour 


—around the United States for Ea C 
but little more than direct route S 
fare to New York and back. 


Two oceans, three nations, famous cities, 
your favorite vacation playgrounds—com- 
bine them all in this greatest summer travel 
bargain. 

On your way east see Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Diego. Then through the southland, Phoenix, El Paso, 
San Antonio, Houston to New Orleans. 

By train or ship to New York City from New Or- 
leans—meals and berth included in your fare. Return 
via any northern line. 

Stopover in this “charmed vacation land”, Mt- 
Rainier, Columbia River Highway, Crater Lakein 
Oregon. Choice of routes. New trains over Shasta 


- on route to Californiaand home. Reverse this itinerary 
ee! Oe if you choose. 
ee ie. 


Summer excursion roundtrip tickets now effective- 
Stopover where you please, stay as long as you wish. 
You have until Oct.31 to complete yourtrip. No finer 
travel opportunity than this. Rest, recreation, educa- 
tion. Ask for one of the new illustrated brochures. 


Get further details today. 


F. S. McGINNIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager 





Washington, 
D.C. 






San Francisco 
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Domestic Science Desks 
A Very Important Division 


For many years this Company has been engaged 
in the business of manufacturing Laboratory Fur- 
niture for Schools and Colleges. One of our very 
important divisions is that of Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art. Kewaunee Desks embody every 
practical improvement and convenience, besides be- 
ing more sightly, better finished and far more 
pleasing to the discriminating taste of Instructors. 
They help you make better Home-Makers. 


“Five years ago,” wrote a Minnesota Superin- 
tendent, “we purchased Kewaunee Domestic Sci- 
ence tables and stoves for twenty-four people. The 
equipment has been used constantly when school 

. was in session and one can hardly see that it has 
_ Good Scholarship been in use at all. It looks almost as good as 
aun ne saan a ae ee ae new. It is the best equipment on the market to 


upon the spirit of the instructor. my knowledge and I have examined the field quite 
Kewaunee is practical—superla- carefully.” 

tively so—yet it possesses a decided : 

artistic appeal Tha a : ; . as 
Your young women will respond per- The new Kewaunee book will be sent to inter- 


ceptibly to its influence ested instructors. 


Sewwuiiee FURNITURE ZO 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 


Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 
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ULLETIN Number Three, issued 

May 10, summarized the educa- 

tional legislation of the 1927 Cali- 
fornia legislature up to that date. At 
this present date of going to press, prac- 
tically all major 
items of educational 
legislation which 
passed the legisla- 
ture have been signed by the Governor 
and are a part of California law. 


THE 1927 
LEGISLATURE 


The total number of bills introduced 
in both houses of the Legislature was 
2355. Of this number 1192 bills were 
passed, including resolutions and _ pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. A 
total of 1107 measures were sent to the 
governor. There were 69 concurrent 
and joint resolutions and 16 constitu- 
tional amendments. Of this 1107, 313 
were signed before the Legislature ad- 
journed on April 29. Thirty days are 
allowed the Governor, not including 
Sundays, from adjournment to act upon 


the bills. 


Regardless of the Governor's admo- 
nition to the Legislature that the num- 
ber of bills introduced this year be kept 
at a minimum, there were 22 more bills 
introduced than in 1925 and 116 more 
were passed and sent to the Governor 
than two years ago. 

A total of 142 educational bills 
were introduced, including 52 senate 
bills and 90 assembly bills. In addition, 
there were 2 senate constitutional 
amendments, 5 assembly constitutional 
amendments and | assembly concurrent 
resolution referring to education. 

On May 10 there had been signed 
by the Governor 39 educational meas- 
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ures—13 senate bills and 26 assembly 
bills. There are before the Governor, 
having passed both houses, 16 addi- 
tional senate bills and 24 assembly bills 
Of the measures that died in committee 
or failed at passage, 23 were from the 
senate and 38 from the assembly; 2 as- 
sembly bills have been vetoed. 

Of the two senate constitutional 
amendments, one was passed and one 
was defeated. The five.assembly consti- 
tutional amendments were all defeated 
The assembly concurrent resolution 
was defeated. 

A considerable number of the educa- 
tional measures refer to new laws 
Other measures, however, have to do 
largely with amendments to clarify ex- 
isting statutes. 





Important educational measures that 
passed both houses and have been ap- 
proved by the Governor are: 

Assembly Bill No. 958—Mrs. Wood- 

bridge. 
Providing for actuarial investigation of 
the Retirement Salary Law. 

Assembly Bill No. 1120—Fiegenbaum. 
Provides for the reorganization of the 
State Board of Education and the De- 
partment of Education. 


Two bills not yet signed (May 25) 
are: 

Assembly Bill No. 570—L ttle. 

This is the well-known Tenure Bill. 

Assembly Bill No. 834—Williamson. 

The Sabbatical Leave Bill. 

The representatives of the California 
Teachers’ Association received every 
courtesy during the session at the hands 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
state officials and legislators. It is not 
unfitting to give special mention to the 
chairmen of the Educational Commit- 











tees of Senate and Assembly; Honor- 
able Herbert W. Slater, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education, 
and Honorable William H. Byrne, 
Chairman of the Assembly Committee 
on Education. These men and their 
associates were most helpful.—A. H. C. 


* * * 


N THE March 28 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education there is a quotation 
that can well be pondered upon. It 
reads: “‘Nothing is best for teachers 
that is not best for pupils.”’ It has fre- 
quently fallen to our 


THE lot to emphasize the 
CHILDREN’S fact that legislation 
INTEREST which is in the interest 


of teachers must of 
necessity be in the interest of pupils as 
well. In other words, unless the school 
laws that are enacted are, in the long 
run, for the advantage of the oncoming 
generations, then they are of question- 
able value so far as teachers are con- 
cerned. 


This point may find illustration in the 
matter of teacher tenure. Tenure is not 
primarily or entirely for the teacher's 
benefit. Tenure, when properly applied, 
benefits the school and the pupils in the 
school. The same is true of teacher re- 
tirement. A retirement allowance of a 
few hundred dollars is of course of 
great value to the teacher, but the prin- 
ciple underlying retirement has to do 
with the benefits to society and to the 
pupils in the school. 


Now that we are discussing the ques- 
tion of sabbatical leave, that too must 
be considered, not primarily from the 
standpoint of affording the teacher rest 
or recreation, but of making it possible 
for one who enjoys the privilege of 
sabbatical leave, to form such contacts 
as will enable him to return to his class 
better fitted than before to carry on the 
work of the schoolroom.—A. H. C. 
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Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the 
State of California and the country 
at large loses one of the outstanding 
educators of the past quarter century. 
Dr. Wheeler was 
BENJAMIN at the time of his 
IDE WHEELER death with his son. 
His health had not 

been of the best for some time. 

Before assuming the presidency of 
the University of California, Dr. 
Wheeler had interested himself pri- 
marily in the classics. Many thought 
that a scholar of Dr. Wheeler's distinc- 
tion and without especial administra- 
tive training would not be able to de- 
velop the institution in Berkeley as was 
needed. However, he soon became 
known as one of the outstanding uni- 
versity presidents in the country. His 
twenty years of service at Berkeley was 
a large factor in bringing the institu- 
tion to the very front rank. 

Since retiring from the presidency, 
Dr. Wheeler had lived quietly either at 
his home in Berkeley or more recently 
had traveled abroad. He was the pos- 
sessor of many academic degrees and 
honors, was a powerful writer, and a 
speaker of fluency and effect. The Uni- 
versity of California will long feel the 
beneficial results of his administration. 


—A. H.C. 


I THE recent death in Vienna of 


EFINITIONS are sometimes 
D dangerous things. Certainly 
there are many definitions that 

do not ‘fit.’ For many decades out- 
standing educators have attempted to 
define education. It is 

TRUE doubtful whether as 
EDUCATION yet we have any satis- 
factory definition of 

education. Both Plato and Aristotle, in 
their day, evaluated education and at- 
tempted a definition. Pestalozzi, Her- 
bert, Herbert Spencer, Horace Mann, 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, — these and 
many others have given definitions that 
were helpful and suggestive. Perhaps 
as good a definition as any was that once 
given by Vincent Massey, Canada’s 
first Minister to the United States. Mr. 
Massey gave to the University of To- 
ronto a building which bears an inscrip- 
tion in these words: 


‘True education is to be found 
in good fellowship, in friendly dis- 
putation and debate, in the conver- 
sation of wise and earnest men, in 
music, in pictures and the play, in 
the casual book, in sports and 
games and in the mastery of the 
body.” 


When all is said, the definition of edu- 
cation is not so vital. The great question 
is — what does education do in the de- 
velopment in the life of a people ?— 
A. ti.€. 


* * * 


N THE United States the one-room 
I rural school has lagged far behind 

the larger graded schools. Because 
of its isolation and limited resources, the 
one-room school has not benefitted from 
progressive educa- 
tional forces as have the 
larger centers. The coun- 
try school has tended to 
remain old-fashioned and antique. 


RADIO 
SCHOOLS 


It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, a recent press dispatch to the 
effect that President Calles has ordered 
radio equipment installed in the rural 
schools of Mexico. The Mexican au- 
thorities are to be congratulated upon 
their efforts to extend educational op- 
portunity to the people in that country. 

The institutions of democracy can 
only be maintained by a program of 
free, universal, and modern education. 

Atlanta, Georgia, is stated to be one 
of the first cities in the United States to 
equip all of its 70 public schools with 
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radio apparatus, and to give educational 
courses by this means. California, it will 
be recalled, has been in the forefront 
of educational progress in this field. 

The radio schools of Mrs. Grace M. 
Stanley, and the radio lessons in such 
schools as those of Berkeley, Oakland, 
and Los Angeles, were pioneer experi- 
ments. Mexico and Georgia are carry- 
ing forward the idea of universal radio 
education.—V. MacC. 


* * * 


HE Humboldt State Teachers 
College at Arcata has a 100 per 
cent enrollment of its faculty in 
the C. T. A. This is the second year 
for this school to secure a 100 per cent 
membership. Fi ft y 
ONE HUNDRED seniors in the College 
PER CENT have also taken out 
C. T. A. member- 
ships. These student memberships are 
$1.50 each, instead of $3.00 as for 
teacher members, and carry all associa- 
tion privileges save those of voting and 
of holding office. Each student member 
receives ten numbers of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. Indications point to a 
large faculty membership from each of 
the other teachers colleges of the state, 
as well as a splendid student representa- 

tion for the year 1927-28. 

a * * 

Harr Wagner 
W CONGRATULATE most heartily the 
new Western Journal of Education 
upon its attractive format and typogra- 
phy. The new standard size (9x12) 
which it has adopted, and the new 
typography, are distinct improvements 
and are in line with the best modern 
standards. The recent issues are replete 
with attractive news items and person- 
alia from all parts of California. The 
Western Journal of Education has a 
host of friends throughout the state and 
since its founding in 1895 has made a 

real place for itself. 
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Girls Clubs in Junior High Schools 


OLGA BrRIDSTONE 


Social Science Teacher in Emeryville Schools, California 


}RGANIZATIONS such as Girl 
| Scouts, Campfire Girls, and Girls’ 
Clubs are applying in a prag- 
matic way the theories of girls’ 
adolescence. At this time of 
\* * *! stress and strain, when the girl 
experiences a general awakening; when 
she is filled with conflicting emotions 
which her adult advisors may not under- 
stand; it is then that provision should be 
made for a constructive program that will 
direct these creative energies into useful 
citizenship. 

A girls’ club in a junior high school, if 
wisely organized, helps to establish a 
basis of ideals and modes of conduct for 
future womanhood at that crucial period 
when character is being formed. The 
new desires for social recognition, leader- 
ship, emulation, and for sympathetic 
appreciation, are beginning to assert 
themselves. If these instincts are not 
given careful consideration they will 
often find an outlet in anti-social, de- 
structive and even criminal acts. 

In a well-organized girls’ club, oppor- 
tunity is given to develop the potentiali- 
‘ies of leadership and initi- 
ative. Correct standards 
conduct exert more in- 
fluence in a club of their 
very own than in any 
other way. The tendency 
to form snobbish groups 
can be diverted into ideals 
of loyalty for a larger 
group, co-operation and 
team-work. Competition 
and rivalry can be turned 
into profitable account in 
helping girls to assume 
the responsibilities of an 
office. 

Dawn of Leadership 

Homogeneity is a diffi- 
cult ideal to attain among 
a heterogenous class of 
girls who have had no ex- 
perience in club-work. 
There are always some 
who fail to adapt them- 








Eugene Davenport, director emer- 
itus of the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and prominent in 
the field of agricultural education. 
Author of “Education for Efficiency” 
and many educational papers 


selves to the spirit of unity and co-opera- 
tion. Ideals of social consciousness must 
be cherished by the girls before success 
can be attained. A club-leader must be 
fully aware that qualities of character 
must be slowly developed and a new per- 
spective and vision be unfolded before 
results can be expected. Failures of girls’ 
clubs are due to the fact that the leaders 
expect characteristics that are potentially 
inert to spring into action the first few 
months of the organization. Good results 
may not become evident for ten months 
or more. 


In a junior high school, the girls lack 
the maturity necessary to plan the reg- 
ular club programs. That duty is incum- 
bent on the girls’ director. The programs 
should be made out according to the in- 
dividual needs of that particular club. As 
the aim of the club is to build character 
through ideals and to train for social effi- 
ciency, the programs must be made at- 
tractive. It is a noteworthy fact that, 
within proper limits, the average Ameri- 
can girl welcomes direct talks and discus- 
sions on behavior and 
moral problems much 
more than many educa- 
tors give them credit for. 

There is one important re- 
quirement necessary to win 
the good will and to enlist 
the enthusiasm of the aver- 
age girl—a real sympathetic 
understanding of her prob- 
lems. 

To be assured of a suc- 
cessful girls’ club another 
preliminary factor is of 
the greatest help,—train- 
ing in socialized recitation 
in the classroom. A grad- 
ual process of develop- 
ment, to be sure, but of 
vital importance never- 
theless. The term “social- 
ized recitation” may mean 
a dozen different things. 
lhe kind that counts for 
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something is the socialization that That of treasurer, the honor roll and per- 


quickens the thinking processes and that 
sets in motion the mental machinery so 
that the child “knows and knows that he 
knows.” Without this training in a 
school-system the director of a girls’ club 
is greatly handicapped. 


Program-Planning 

The programs should be planned with 
care. Unity and organization should be 
the key-note. One girls’ club chose a defi- 
nite topic for each program instead of 
having aimless, helter-skelter numbers. 
Some of the themes centered around dis- 
cussion of: “The Accomplished Girl,” 
“True Beauty,” “Co-operation and Team- 
work,” “Sportsmanship” and “Qualities 
of a Leader.” Girls enjoy finding poems, 
stories, playlets and in writing talks on 
such subjects. 


UESTION-BOXES can be conducted 

on other subjects such as courtesy, 
loyalty, friendliness and other problems 
that confront the officers of a girl’s club. 
-antomimes, readings, dramatizations, 
and musical selections, serve to stimulate 
responsiveness. A club should serve as a 
training school of raw material. 

The constitution of a girls’ club should 
contain the name, object, creed, mem- 
bership, officers, committees and the 
duties of each. Samples of these may be 
procured from standard girls’ clubs in 
large high schools. 

After a few preliminary meetings, the 
club is ready for organization. The 
officers are elected; the standing com- 
mittees are appointed. One of the rea- 
sons for several committees is to give as 
many girls as possible training in assum- 
ing a responsibility. 

Each of the executive officers is given 
the supervision of a few committees. The 
president’s committee might be assigned 


the task of looking after the social 
service and the entertainments. That of 


vice-president might be to supervise the 
friendship and publicity committees. That 
of the corresponding secretary might 
have charge of the scrap-book (clippings 
on girls’ clubs in other parts of the 
world) and also to look after the bulle- 
tin board and posters announcing pro- 
grams. That of the recording secretary, 
the improvement and athletic committee. 


sonal appearance. 

The social service committee discovers 
the various talents of the members that 
can be utilized in the programs. They 
report forms of discourtesy or unfriend- 
liness among the club-members; they 
have charge of all projects that might 
come under social service. 


Entertainment 


The entertainment committee provides 
entertainment on special occasions such 
as patriotic programs or socials. One 
club made an occasion of Mother’s Day. 
Attractive invitations were issued to the 
mothers. An appropriate program was 
rendered. Refreshments were served with 
the co-operation of the domestic science 
department. Carnations were distributed 
to the mothers. Needless to say, the club 
received the enthusiastic support of the 
fathers and mothers of the community. 

The friendship committee serves to 
cement a feeling of service and responsi- 
bility among the girls. Flowers or notes 
of condolence are sent to girls who are 
ill. This committee also shows special 
courtesy to strangers. 

The improvement committee cleans up 
after school entertainments. At an initial 
organization of a club one teacher ex- 
claimed with conviction, “It won’t work!” 
Three months later the girls proved to 
her that it did work. 

The athletics committee boosts girls’ 
athletics, plans a few programs on good 
health. Plays dealing with health sub- 
jects were presented in one club during 
the year. Many of the girls failed to show 
good sportsmanship in their basket-ball 
and volley-ball games. A program on 
sportsmanship was planned and the ath- 
letic coaches gave talks. 

The honor roll committee posts names 
of girls who have made an average of 90 
per cent in scholarship. Great interest 
was manifested each “report card day” 
around the bulletin board. 


Personal Appearance 


The personal appearance committee 
plans one or more programs on dress, 
manners, and cleanliness. The domestic 
science teacher had charge of this section. 

Each committee appointed a teacher 
(Continued on Page 380) 














Standardized Mediocrity 


GERTRUDE QO. ROBINSON 


Woodland, California 


, A CLEVER writer, who was recently 
£% trying to explain “What is wrong 
ith our country,” summed up the mat- 
ter in the terse phrase standard medioc- 
rity. This gives us much food for thought. 
The question’ naturally arises, “Where 
does the responsibility for this standard 
0% 

One thinker answers promptly, “In the 
home.” Another responds as quickly, “In 
the school,” while the third hazards the 

“In the church.” It seems unfair 
to challenge without any proof these in- 
stitutions, all of which stand for the good. 
the welfare, and the uplift of the people. 

Upon close observation it appears that 
the children themselves, in their habit- 
forming years, do not take advantage of 
all of the opportunities that are offered 

them. In school, for example, there is 
a wealth of knowledge and of informa- 

tion offered by the well-prepared teach- 
ers, and the good text books provided 
the government, and much more to 
. found in the carefully selected libraries 
Even in the lower grades any spare 
time may be devoted by the little ones 
to the reading of a story, while in the 
higher classes there is scarcely a subject 
that cannot be embellished by a little out- 
side reading or research. 
The minimum for promotion in many 
schools is 75 per cent. While 100 per 
cent represents perfection, there are a 
number of students who are contented to 
receive a grade of 75 per cent, because 
means that, in the slang phrase, they “can 
get by with it.” This might be excused 
the student had been ill, 


ru1essc 
= tt ’ 


bv 
} 
i 
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occasion, if 


for some other good reason had lost 
time. Sad to state, however, there are 
some students who are satisfied to be 
promoted on 75 per cent every one of the 
eight years of grammar school and the 
four years of high school. The tormal 
: education ends there, because the law 
loes not compel them to attend school 
any longer, nor would the higher institu- 


tions of learning receive them 


' If the percentages represented bits of knowl- 
edge or educational opportunities lost, there 
ui ould be a 


J » rs . _— 
shortage of 2) points every year. 
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In the course of twelve years there would be 
a loss of 300 points. 
Now it often happens, as the student 


advances, that a 
division of it, 


already studied. 


new subject, or a new 
refers back to a subject 
To the thorough student 


this amounts to a good review and re- 
freshes the mind, but to a student, who 


has missed 25 per cent of it, this amounts 
to bewilderment. 

If he drags along trying to learn the 
more difficult lessons, when only three- 
fourths prepared, he may not attain even 
the coveted 75 per cent when the test 
comes. And in later life the result will 
I a “house builded on the sand.” 


pe as 


” * * 


Scented Thoughts 


Jessie McHucH McDona.p 
Compton, California 


AVE you smelt the orange blossoms 

in the rain 

As in March you drove along a country 
lane? 

Have you felt the strong hills call 4 

\s their dark tops rose before you 

Through the silver mist around you 

\s you drove through orange blossoms 
in the rain? 


Have you smelt the sweet aroma 

\s you drove out toward Pomona 

Through the foothills toward Gl 
in the rain? 

Has the fragrance sweet—compelling 

Made your brain and blood its 

\s you smelt the orange blossoms wet 
with rain? 

Has the fragrance 0’ -aling 

Changed you from a common being wet 
with rain 

To some old Egyptian princess 

Decked with jewels and burning incens¢ 

While an unseen mystic chanted heathen 


pravers!: 


Ste 


: 1 = ane oe ten . ea he 1; 
(,o then, int are realms you Nave d! 
You have glimpsed one day of heave 
\s you rode through orange blossoms 
the rain 
Not to every soul unshriven 
Have these gifts of Gods been given 
for the perfume mixé 


Thank them 
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THE various pieces of equip- 
ment commonly found in our 
high school science classes, few 
exceed in cost the microscope. 
It should be used almost as 
' many times during the year as 
any other piece of equipment. It is worth 
our while to consider how the microscope 
may be used to best advantage and with 
maximum efficiency. 

The objectives to be gained in this 
work by a high school class must never 
be confused with those of the research 
worker, microscopic technician, or even 
of the embryo doctor, botanist or chem- 
ist in college. The objectives for the high 
school pupil may be listed as follows: 


1. To get acquainted with an impor- 
tant source of information. 

2. To learn the extent and variety of 
the information to be gained through 
the use of this apparatus. 

3. To reinforce the idea that all living 
organisms are cellular. 

4. To come into contact with certain 
phases of nature. 


No student should leave any science 
class today without knowledge of the 
compound microscope and of its impor- 
tance as a means of study. It occupies an 
unique position as a means of acquiring 
information, hence should not be over- 
looked any more than the dictionary or 
the encyclopedia. 

Little training in its use need be given, 
because the average person will have lit- 
tle use for a microscope. It will not be 
practical in any one class to cover the 
range of use of the microscope. It well 
may be that the complete program of the 
several science classes will include many 
of its fields of usefulness. Although the 
ordinary laboratory manuals bring it into 
the biology laboratory much more than 
elsewhere, it should not be neglected by 
chemistry, physics, agriculture or shop 
classes. 

The third objective is distinguished 
from the fourth because of its great 


The High School Microscope 


S. D. Law 
Exeter Union High School, Exeter, California 









prominence in exercises found in pub- 
lished laboratory manuals of recent date. 
It is one phase of Nature to building liv- 
ing organisms of cells. 

There are few things customarily 
shown to classes through the microscope 
that today cannot be presented with the 
aid of pictures, charts or models. The 
teacher must decide which means of illus- 
tration to employ, or whether to use the 
microscope in addition to some other 
method. Some phases must be picked out 
for presentation by means of the micro- 
scope. 

There are so many worthwhile exer- 
cises that no exercise should be utilized 
merely to present the microscope. AIl- 
though the pupils will have some diff- 
culty in their first use of this appliance 
they should look at something worth- 
while in itself. 

Extent of Use 


In nearly all high schools the demand 
for miscroscopes is not constant, so the 
miscroscope may well be used by several 
classes. Not only may it be used in biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics, but fre- 
quently may be available for use by the 
agricultural, shop or domestic science 
classes. In this way it may be found to 
have justified its expense, particularly as 
it is a durable appliance. 

A survey of a number of recent labora- 
tory manuals indicates that the chemistry 
and physics classes employing these man- 
uals will use the microscope once or twice 
whereas the biology class will use it much 
more. It is interesting to note how few 
standard microscopic exercises there are, 
but even more interesting to note that 
so many writers of manuals devise so 
few new and different exercises. The pri- 
mary idea of many of these exercises is 
to show that living things are cellular. 


Methods of Use 
While there is no one best way to use 
the microscope for high school teaching, 
there are certain factors which will deter- 
(Continued on Page 376) 
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Annual Report of the State Executive Secretary 


ArtTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


The following report was prepared for presentation to the representatives of the C. T. A. 
at the annual meeting of the Council on April 9. Unfortunately, owing to unpreventable delay 
in the arrival of many of the delegates, the meeting was necessarily much abbreviated. The 
Secretary, in order to make way for the reports of others, withheld the reading of his annual 


message, which is published herewith. 


ECTION Five, Article IX, of our Corpo- 
rate Law, stipulates that the Secretary of 


| 


this body is “to act as general manager of 
the Association, under direction of the Presi- 
dent, and in accordance with rules laid down by 
the Board of Directors.” It, therefore, should 
be the duty of the Secretary to report annually 
not only upon the progress of the year, but as 
well upon the special educational problems that 
seem to require study and investigation and to 
indicate the fields in which an extension of our 
activities may yield results. 


Council Membership 

Attention of our new members especially may 
well be called to the make up of the Council as a 
whole. This body, at present, is composed of 
106 accredited representatives, chosen on the 
basis of one representative for every 300, or 
major fraction, members in the C.T.A. The 
presidents and secretaries of sections included 
in the 106 are Council members ex-officio. 

The Council members, including ex-officio 
members, are allocated to the sections as fol- 
lows: 


Bay Section ..... es ee ee, 
Central Section : ; 11 
Central Coast Section 4 
Northern Section . ae 8 
North Coast Section 4 
Southern Section . 52 

Total 106 


The several phases of school work are repre- 
sented by the Council membership as follows: 


Superintendents of city schools. 20 
Assistant superintendents of city 

NG rae as ete ees ; 3 
County superintendents of schools 18 
District superintendents ....... 8 
High school principals.......... 10 
Assistant high school principal ] 
Junior high school principals ay. ae 
Teachers in secondary schools J 
Elementary school principals 9 
Teachers in elementary schools 15 
Kindergarten-primary teachers : 2 
Director of research 1 
Director of texts and libraries 1 


College dean .... cote a ] 
Full-time C. T. A. section secretary l 
Total cal tail iid tt teatieatabeskeaiameamatoean ; 106 


Of the total number, 75 are men and 31 
are women. 


Two meetings of the Council are held an 
nually. The Secretary in his experience has 
known of no organization, the representatives 
of which were more loyal and regular in attend- 
ance at meetings than are the representatives 
of the California Teachers’ Association. The 
Secretary takes this occasion to make acknow- 
ledgment to the members of the Council, and to 
the Board of Directors, for advice and assist- 
ance rendered during the year, and to express 
appreciation for their efforts in time and thought 
in the interest of the teachers and the schools 
of the State. 


COMPOSITION 


23 CITY ADM. 

26 CO.+D/ST. ADM. 
14 H.S. ADM. 

9 ELEM. ADM. 
13 H.S.TEACHERS 
15 ELEM. « 
2 AINDG. 4 «uv 
4 OTHERS 


106 


Table showing that administrators make up more 
than two-thirds the Council membership. 


C. T. A. Membership 
Today we have a membership in the Associa- 
tion of 28,010, as against a total of 27,941 for 





the year 1926. This membership will be in- 
creased considerably during the year. There 
are in the public schools of the State 36,108 
teachers. This gives us in the Association 77.6 


per cent of all the teachers in the State. 


This membership of 28,010 is divided as fol- 
lows: 
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7,361 
2,641 

ion ; 697 
1,879 
469 
14,963 


Bay Section 
Central Section 
Central Coast 
Northern Section 
North Coast Section 


Southern Section 


Sect 


Total oe 28,010 
(here has been material increase in the stu- 
dent memberships of $1.50 each for students in 
training at our Teachers Colleges and Schools 
of Education. This form of membership in- 
spires the student to professional outlook and 
paves the way for continuous membership in 
the future. This carries to the stu- 


dent member the Sierra Educational News regu- 


reduced fee 


larly each month, and also permits him to take 


advantage of the Placement service. The num- 


NORTHERN 


VILL, 737 


CENTRAL COAST 


79% 
9% 


WB No. Teacwers C.TA.Memeers N.E.A.MemeBers 


Table showing the percentage of California teach- 
ers by Sections who are members of the C. T. A. 


and N. E. A. 


ber of faculty members of colleges and univer- 
sities on our rolls this year is far in excess of 


that of previous years. 


Central Office Organization 
Questions are frequently asked regarding the 
organization and personnel of the office. In ad- 
dition to the State Executive Secretary there is 


an Assistant Secretary, who, as office manager, 
has charge of personnel and accounting, and 
five division heads, of which the Assistant Sec- 
retary is the 


Boggess, 


These are Divisions of (a) 


Mabel 
Vaughan 


one. 
Membership, manager; (b) 

MacCaughey, editor; 
(c) Placement, Sam M. Chaney, manager; (d) 
Research, George C. 
vertising, 


Publications, 


Jensen, director; (e) Ad- 
R. W. Spangler, manager. These five 
heads the Secretary’s ad- 
visory staff. There is an office secretary, a book- 
clerk, 
addressograph 
clerks 


division constitute 


keeper, an assistant membership two 


placement 
at i. 


assistants, an oper- 


and five additional and stenog- 


This number 
during the 
months by additional clerical help in the Place- 


ment Division, and in the fall by 


graphers, making a total of 17. 
is temporarily increased summer 
additional 
assistance on the membership lists. 

Our salary schedule for the headships of the 
five divisions is not adequate when compared 
with the responsibilities of the positions and 
the qualifications demanded. The requirements 
in several of these positions are more exacting 
than apply to the principalships of the largest 
high schools, for example. Two of the five head 
pay $5,000 Eventually this 
schedule should apply to all headships. 

We are especially fortunate in the ability and 
character of our employees. Without exception 
the 
welfare of the Association as is the Secretary 


ships now each. 


they are as loyal to, and as interested in, 


himself. Each person is expert in the line of 
work he or she is required to do. A more effi 


cient staff it would be difficult to assemble. 


Field Work 

During the year 1926 your Secretary traveled, 
in the interest of the Association, exclusive of 
local trips, a distance of approximately 28,100 
miles. Other members of the staff covered an 
aggregate of 11,757 miles. 
mileage traveled in 1926 by the members of the 
central office, in the interest of the Association, 
of 39,857 miles. 

It needs be that much field 
work required attention that could not possibly 
be accomplished by the personnel available and 
the funds at our disposal. We were forced to 


This gives a total 


said, however, 


decline scores of urgent invitations to various 
centers, to make addresses, or to take part in 
conferences in different parts of the State. In 
many instances there was no member of the 
staff who was available. Then, too, demands 
upon the Secretary for legislative work and for 
special campaigning are insistent and must be 
met. 

As a partial substitute, we have endeavored 
to keep in touch with our membership by at- 
tending such meetings as the annual meetings 
of the C. T. A. Sections, certain city and county 
institutes, the High School Principals’ Conven- 
tion and the Convention of City, County and 
District Superintendents. Members of the staff 
have attended these larger conventions. Valuable 
contacts have thus been made at a much less 
expenditure of time and money than is required 
for extended field trips. 

With the perfecting of our present organiza- 
tion, however, the central office, through the 
Secretary and division heads, will project itself 
more fully into the field than is now possible. 
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Progress of the Divisions 
the 


satisfactory 


The 
in general, is most 


various division 


Che 


ship problem in both campaigning and clerical 


progress made in 


member 
phases is our most difficult one. Comprehend 


ing, as we do, several different Sections, each 


working under its own type of organization, 
there is a mass of detail and technical require- 
ment necessary to handle in the neighborhood 
of 30,000 different month. It is 
gratifying to note how the reports of 100 per 
cent membership are coming in from cities and 
counties and from individual schools. 

Your Secretary here takes occasion to speak 
in high appreciation of the work of the various 
Section Secretaries. the 


secretaries are giving volunteer service and are 


names each 


For most part these 


carrying, in addition, a regular program of 


school work. Hope is expressed that such sec- 
tions as have not full-time or part-time secre- 
taries may set aside a fund adequate to care for 
additional part-time 
each day or week, or to establish a clerkship 


to relieve the Secretary of detailed duties. Satis- 


secretarial assistance on 


factory work in the central office is conditioned 
in no small degree upon team-work in and co- 
operation from the Section offices. 


The outlook for advertising is 
However, competition in the field of advertis- 
ing is keen. The Sierra Educational News is 
considered by advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies to be a Hence, the 
support of our membership is necessary to se- 
cure hold a large 
Already the prospects for increased advertising 
are much improved over those of three or four 
months ago. 


promising. 


“class” publication. 


and volume of business. 


One of the largest items of expense in adver- 
tising is found in the physical cost of printing 
and mailing those pages devoted to advertising. 
It is not the custom for publications of the 
nature of the Sierra Educational News to charge 
against advertising income such cost. The Sierra 
Educational 
this cost 
believe 
accounting practice. 


News is now, however, charging 
against income, as we 
with the best 
For example, if 20 pages 
of a 64-page issue are devoted to advertising, 
we charge to advertising income approximately 


advertising 


this to be in accord 





No. Teachers 
C. T. A. Members 
N. E. A. Members 


Showing graphically the number of teachers 
members of the C. T. A. and N. E. A. 
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20/64ths of 
mailing. 


the entire cost of printing and 


[he apparent reduction in the net advertising 
income is therefore to be attributed largely to 


It is our 
belief, however, that such plan will in the long 


the above-specified new bookkeeping. 


run yield best results. 


Placement Division 

The Placement Division at Berkeley, now for 
the first time in its history under full-time man- 
agement, is going forward in satisfactory fashion 
The experiences of the Division in recent years, 
under only part-time and intermittent manage 
ment, and especially with the placement office 
located in Berkeley away from the central 
fice, have gradually revealed the necessity for 
a full-time there art 


headship. Furthermore, 


increased demands for the services of this div: 


sion, and for field work. We have been par 
ticularly fortunate in securing as_ full-time 
manager, Mr. Sam M. Chaney, whose broad 


school 
peculiarly fit him for this position. The Regis- 
tration Bureau in Los 

C. T. A. to the Southern Section, reports excel- 
lent progress. 


experience as a teacher and executive 


Angeles leased by the 


How to include each month in the 


Educational News, in the limited space avail- 


»1erra 


able, sufficient material in quality and diversity 
to satisfy all members, is a very real problem. 
We have received many complimentary state- 
ments concerning the general appearance and 
subject-matter of the journal, and are gratified 
with the satisfaction that 
by the readers. We need a magazine consider- 
ably larger than our funds permit, for the Divi- 
sion of Publications to properly function 


has been manifested 


Division of Research 
rINHE most recently organized division, that of 
Research, has already made itself felt. For 
some years the leaders have held that there was 


needed in the California Teachers’ Association 


a department that could investigate thoroughly 
without fear or favor, all phases of the problem 
of taxation, finance, and expenditures for school 
and other purposes. Scientific research on the 
part of the organized educational forces of the 


State is demanded, that we may give authorita- 





36,108 
28,010—77.6°: 
17,789—49.2% 


California and the relative number who 
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tive refutation to inaccurate, misleading, and un- 
true statements, such as frequently appear in 
print, especially in the field of school finance 
and taxation. 

After several years of discussion and strong 
pronouncements by President Mark Keppel, and 
repeated recommendations by the Secretary, the 
Council of Education last April authorized in- 
auguration of plans for the Research Division. 
Report of the discussions touching this matter 
is set forth on page 321 of the last May’ issue of 
the Sierra Educational News. We were espe- 
cially fortunate in securing as director Mr. 
George C. Jensen, who began work in July last. 


T HAS been thoroughly understood that 
| some such organization as ours is needed to 
make certain investigations that cannot be car- 
ried on appropriately by State authorities and, 
if so carried on, results could hardly be made 
known through official State channels. It re- 
mains, therefore, for the California Teachers’ 
Association to act as a clearing house in this 
matter. 

Already certain studies made by the C. T. A. 
have drawn attention, not only in California, 
but throughout the nation. A Research Con- 
ference has been organized, composed of the 
leading Research Directors of the school sys- 
tems of the State. This conference will meet at 
stated intervals and will go over carefully the 
matters needing investigation, and will analyze 
important researches before publication, as was 
done in the case of our reply to the Sonoma 
County Survey. 

In this connection, it may be said that our 
Division of Research is co-operating fully with 
the Pacific Coast Division of Educational Re- 
search, the Research Department of the State 
Superintendent's office, the Research Division 
of the N. E. A. and all research agencies in 
the State. We have been asked to take part in 
a proposed Research Council, initiated by the 
State Department at Sacramento. The C. T. A. 
will gladly cooperate with, and lend assistance 
to, any and all movements that have for their 
purpose the betterment of the schools. 

The Division is now at work upon a study of 
taxation in California. The Director of the Divi- 
sion has planned for a complete survey of 
various counties in the State, not only in regard 
to money spent for school purposes, but ex- 
penditures for all purposes. Work will begin 
this summer on a survey of Humboldt County. 


Data will be assembled, extending over a period 


of ten years, that the conclusions drawn may be 


The issue of May 











scientifically accurate and such as will lend 
themselves to real curves of precision. 


This Division will also collect data for the 
use of the committees of the Council. It is 
desirable that the C. T. A. co-operate with all 
agencies in California that have for their pur- 
pose a study of financial problems. We pro- 
pose to invite to sit in at our conferences rep- 
resentatives, for example, of Taypayers’ Associa- 
tions, Bureaus of Government Research, finance 
committees of Chambers of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Association 
for Tax Revision, Research Directors of various 
industrial organizations and the like. We are 
looking forward with interest to the work of 
the Commission on Tax Revision, soon to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

Now that a bill has passed the Legislature 
(A. B. No. 958, Woodbridge) providing for a 
complete actuarial investigation of the Retire- 
ment Salary law, with a view to making sug- 
gestions two years hence for its improvement, 
the California Teachers’ Association has an 
added responsibility here in helping to secure 
data and in working out actuarial figures. 


The N. E. A. 


ALIFORNIA still holds the lead in number 

of memberships in the N. E. A. The total 

number of members in California is at this time 

17,789. This gives us 40 State delegates for 

the Seattle meeting. The N. E. A. membership 
by Sections of the C. T. A. is as follows: 


Bay Section . 5,564 
Central Section 666 
Central Coast Section 79 
Northern Section pe ; 351 
North Coast Section 52 
Southern Section . : ee 11,077 

OURS: a. ee 


This means that practically 50 per cent of our 
California teachers are members of the N. E. A. 

One delegate is allowed for every 100 of the 
first 500 members and one additional delegate 
for each additional 500 members or major frac- 
tion. On the basis of these figures, neither the 
Central Coast nor the North Coast Sections 
would be allowed a delegate. Technically, how- 
ever, our N. E. A. representation is on the basis 
of the State as a whole, and not on the basis 
of Sections of the C. T. A. In the past, one 
delegate each has been allowed the North Coast 
and Central Coast Sections and two delegates 
each to the Central and Northern Sections. This 
would Icave 12 delegates to the Bay Section and 
22 delegates for the Southern Section. 
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The Secretary has in his possession delegate 
and alternate cards. Hope is expressed by the 
N. E. A. authorities that our delegates and 
alternates may this year be selected at a date 
sufficiently early to provide for returns to Wash- 
ington within the next few days. If local groups 
electing delegates will notify the office of the 
State Secretary as soon as delegates are chosen, 
complications, such as otherwise may arise, will 
be avoided. 

In this connection the Council of Education 
will be interested to know that President Blair 
of the N. E. A. has appointed a committee 
known as the Committee on Appointment of 
Delegates and Kindred Questions, with Dr. P. 
P. Claxton as Chairman. The committee carries 
membership from California of Miss Lloy Gal- 
pin of Los Angeles and the Secretary of this 
body. It is expected that with the clearing up 
of a number of problems connected with the 
question of delegates, representation and affilia- 
tion in the N. E. A., it will be possible to clear 
up somewhat similar questions at issue in the 
State Associations. 

At President Blair’s request, your Secretary 
will, at Seattle, state his view of the relation- 
ships that should exist between the N. E. A. 
and the State Associations. 


Proposed Change of Name 

At the August meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors there was discussed the question of change 
of name of the California Teachers’ Association 
to the California Education Association. The 
Secretary was authorized to give publicity to the 
matter, the same being set forth on page 498 of 
the October issue of the Sierra Educational 
News. Further discussion was had at the Board 
meeting of February last and decision reached to 
bring the question before this body. 

It may be stated in support of the proposal, 
that various Associations heretofore known as 
Teachers’ Associations their 
con- 
tended that such organizations as ours cover a 


have changed 


names to Education Associations. It is 


broader field than seems to be included in the 


term Teachers’ Association. In California we 


now have many members of Parent-Teacher 


Associations on our rolls, and various 


organ- 
izations co-operate with us. 


Permanent Headquarters 
It will be recalled that on a previous occasion 
vour Secretary stated that he had for some time 
been working toward the securing of an endow- 
ment to provide for a permanent headquarters. 
Such endowment can more easily be influenced 
for an organization that 


includes in its mem- 


bership, not only teachers, but others interested 
in education, those prominent in Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
civic, fraternal and welfare organizations, and 
so forth. Prospects for such endowment are 
most promising. Attention is directed to the 
proposal for permanent headquarters for the 
Association, made at a previous meeting by Mr. 


Roy Cloud. 
Life Membership 


QO"! Constitution provides for life member- 
ships in the Association for any who have 
paid the membership fee for twenty consecu- 
tive years, or for fifteen years in advance. We 
are advised that such type of life membership 
may lead to complications. The question of life 
memberships on the basis of a certain flat mem- 
bership fee has been considered by the Board 
of Directors, and was given notice in the Oc- 
tober, 1926, issue of the 


Sierra Educational 


News. 

Undoubtedly a plan can readily be devised 
whereby both the Section and the central Asso- 
ciation would agree upon a division of such life 
membership fee. The income from these life 
memberships could be applied to a permanent 
fund as is the case with life memberships in the 
N. E. A. Or, this fund could be applied for the 
purpose of securing headquarters, as above dis- 
cussed. 


Unified Terms of Office 


Another matter presented to the Board of 
Directors for consideration, and set forth in the 
October issue of the Sierra Educational News, 
is that of unifying the terms of office of mem- 
bers of the Council in the various Sections. At 
present the terms may be one, 


two, or three 


It is easy to understand how the best interest 
of the Association would be served if the term 
were unified. 
frequently all 


Committee work, for example, is 
but disorganized owing to the 
difference in length of terms of service of Council 
members. All of this, f 


the Sections individually to 


however, is a matter for 


determine for them- 


selves. 
Group Meetings 
Another matter deserving attention is that of 
harmonizing the titles of the various meetings 
in the several C. T. A. Sections. Within the 
Sections we now have, for example, on the pro- 
grams at the annual sessions, meetings vari- 


ously called departments, divisions, conferences, 


groups, round tables, and sections, even. In 


case, there may be a Mathematics “Section,” 


a Mathematics “Group.” 
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If all meetings other than those of the gen- 
eral session and having school subjects or phases 
of work as the unifying basis, could be classed 
under some such generic head as “group,” it 
would simplify and systematize in no small 
degree. We would thus have in every section 
homologous groups, as for example, the Mathe- 
matics Group, the Physical Education Group, 
and others. In the same way the broad divisions 
of school work could be classified on the de- 
partment basis—high school department, ele- 
mentary department, and the like. 


Permanent Reserve 

As early as 1915 the need for a sinking or 
permanent reserve fund was pointed out. At 
subsequent meetings this need has been re- 
emphasized. However, the demand for con- 
stantly increased activities in our Association has 
seemed to make necessary encroachment upon 
such fund whenever a real beginning has been 
made. It is unfortunate that frequently extra 
and unforseen demands have been made upon 
us during the vear, thus destroying the integ- 
rity of the Secretary's budget. 

Your Secretary wishes to again point out the 
need for building up a permanent reserve. No 
enterprise such as ours can afford to carry on 
without making provision for such reserve. As 
indicated above, the proposed life memberships 
would be a start in the right direction. And it 
is much easier to secure an endowment for an 
institution that is financially sound, than for one 
that has no working capital. 

In this connection it may be stated that while 
the finances of the Association are in a healthy 
condition, no new activities should be added or 
extensions of our work provided for at this 
time. The year will close with a comfortable 
balance provided the budget is adhered to. The 
installing of the Division of Research last year 
with attendant salaries, rental, equipment, etc., 
special campaigns and legislative expenses and 
the bi-monthly meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors, all make large demands upon our sur- 
plus. The surplus should now be allowed to 
accumulate for a time. 


Emergency Loan 

OR many years your Secretary has advo- 
k cated the advisability of setting aside an 
emergency loan fund to meet the need of certain 
acute cases not reached by the Retirement 
Salary law. This fund should take care of those 
who, owing to unforeseen circumstances, find 
themselves in need of immediate financial help. 
A small loan fund at a time when it is most 
needed may bring far-reaching results. 

This fund could start in a small way, grow 


gradually from year to year, in the hands of a 
selected Board, acting as trust ofticer. This 
Board would invest the money of which it be- 
came possessed, and investigate such cases as 
made application for assistance. President Kep- 
pel spoke feelingly on this subject a year ago. 

In setting forth, two years ago, the main 
points of a suggested four-year program, empha- 
sis was placed upon the need for a central 
theme or core for the programs of all C. T. A. 
Sections for each year. This plan would permit 
of State-wide study and understanding of some 
agreed upon problem of pressing import con- 
fronting all alike, and would at the same time do 
no violence to the special needs and plans of the 
individual section. Our conferences of the 
Presidents and Secretaries of Sections offer ex- 


cellent opportunity for the consideration of such 
problems. 


Topics for Study and Report 

There would seem to be a number of im- 
portant problems that should claim the attention 
of the Committees of the Council in the near 
future. We now have a committee upon Pro- 
fessional Improvement. One phase of the work 
of this committee is that of further study of 
the question of the Reading Circle. We have in 
California superb opportunities for advanced 
study in summer sessions, extension courses, 
and the like. It would seem, however, that some 
plan should be devised whereby teachers might 
gather in groups for the study and discussion 
of important current educational literature and 
receive credit toward advanced certification or 
degree. 

As stated elsewhere in this report, the Retire- 
ment Salary matter must be given careful atten- 
tion. The results of the investigation of the 
condition of the fund, as proposed under legis- 
lative enactment, may indicate radical changes 
in the form of our present law. The whole field 
of group insurance should be carefully investi- 
gated. 

Then, too, there are still some worthy cases 
in the State that seem not to come under the 
provisions of the act in such manner as to do 
justice to the annuitant. If the old law is re- 
tained, it should be strengthened and, if radical 
changes are proposed, the C.T.A. should be 
ready to speak with authority for the benefit 
of the teachers and the schools. 

Other special studies and activities that should 
be fostered would include: (a) the question of 
taxation and finance, (b) a professional code of 
ethics for administrators, (c) salary increase for 
State and County Superintendents of Schools, 
and (d) permanent headquarters for the C. T. A. 
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T A recent staff meeting in the office of 

State Superintendent Cooper, a motion pre- 
vailed requesting the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee to work “on the 
entire problem of the Evening Schools, such 
committee to be chosen from people who are 
now conducting evening schools and who will 
consult with Miss Richardson and Mr. Werner 
in making the survey.” 

We have informed the State Superintendent 
that we believe our Board of Directors will be 
glad indeed to act as suggested. A committee 
of this character from the Council, supplemented 
by those now actively conducting evening 
schools, and by Miss Richardson and Mr. Wer- 
ner, would be able to make a distinct contribu- 
tion. 

In a recent letter from Superintendent Charles 
E. Teach of Bakersfield, an important sugges- 
tion is made. Mr. Teach says: 

“I wish that I might suggest what I con- 
sider a need of the C.T.A. With a member- 
ship of 27,000 teachers, it seems to me we 
should have a legal department, headed by one 
of the ablest authorities in the State, who would 
be at the service of any teacher in any part of 
this State in her hour of need for legal advice 
of any description bearing upon her profes- 
sional existence. May this not be one of the 
objectives to be realized by the teachers of 
California? Other professions have their legal 
counsel who cooperate in their behalf.” 

We have from time to time, at considerable 
expense to the Association, paid for legal ser- 
vices in the interest of individual teachers. The 
suggestion by Mr. Teach is most timely. A 
legal department always at the disposal of our 


membership would be a valuable adjunct to our 
Association. 


ISTANCES are great in California and it 

is difficult to convene at a central place 
for frequent meetings, all members of a large 
committee. The financial burden is consider- 
able. It may be that best results can be secured 
through having at work at one time a few com- 
mittees only, each committee with a large state- 


34] 


wide membership. This will permit the com- 
mittee Chairmen to apportion work to geo- 
graphical groups, each group under a sub-chair- 
man. In this way the entire membership of the 
Council may be at work. 


This is a day of organizations. Groups of 
people in every walk of life are associating them- 
selves together for conference and for pooling 
their strength. In the political world, in industry, 
in finance, in social welfare, organization is the 
order of the day. We are in the C. T. A. con- 
fronted not merely with the problems of the 
profession, but we are finding it necessary to 
study the science of organization, as such. 

The C. T. A., as the parent educational asso- 
ciation, must give aid and comfort to local or to 
subsidiary groups. There must be a more per- 
fect integration of the work of the local with 
the state and of the state with the national asso- 
ciation. We have reached a point in our develop- 
ment where the individual member must be 
given adequate and effective opportunity to 
work. This can not be done through the large 
mass meeting, but must be brought about 
through the smaller conference groups. The cen- 
tral association office has set itself the prob 
lem of more definitely assisting, not only in the 
committee work of the Council, but in the 
studies and conferences of the smaller groups 
throughout the State. In time a co-operative 
membership plan should be worked out so that 
fees for the national, state and local associations 
can be paid at one time. 

Development along the lines above indicated 
will pave the way for unified legislative action, 
which is becoming more and more essential. 
The results of the thinking of the individual 
will find expression in the group, and group 
action will be reflected in the larger section 
meetings. Decisions from these bodies will then 
be passed to the central delegate body, or Coun- 
cil of Education, which organization integrates 
directly in the National Education Association. 
In this way, a unified program, and unity of 


action may be assured 


Recommendations 


N HIS annual report of two years ago, 

your Secretary proposed, for the con- 
sideration of the Council, a four-year pro- 
gram. The recommendations made at 
that time were adopted. A well-planned 
program of work, spread over a consider- 
able period, and providing for continuity 
and progression is necessary for satisfac- 


tory results. Several of the recommenda- 
tions of two years ago have already been 
put into operation. At this time 
recommend : 


we 


1. Ch-nge of Name 


That the name of our organization be 
changed from California Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation to California Education Associa- 
tion. 


2. Terms for Council Members 


That suggestion be made to the various 
Sections that their By-Laws be so 
amended as to provide for a uniform term 
of three years in all Sections for all Coun- 
cil members. 


3. Terms ot Board Members 


That Article III of the Corporate Law 
be so amended that the entire directorate 
of nine members be not subject to elec- 
tion each year, but that the term of each 
member be three years and be so sched- 
uled that three members are elected each 
year. 

4. Life Memberships 

That Article XIV of the Corporate 
Law be so amended as to provide for 
life memberships for those who pay a 
membership fee of $50. This amount, 
invested at 6 per cent, will yield $3 an- 
nually, which is the equivalent of the $3 
annual membership fee. The division of 
the $50, as between the Section and the 
state office, can be satisfactorily adjusted. 

5. Inclusive Membership 

That as soon as possible, plans be de- 
vised for the writing of memberships in 
the N. E. A., the C. T. A. and the local 
organization in one receipt. 


6. Receive Gifts 


That through amendment to the con- 
stitution the organization be specifically 
empowered to receive gifts and to hold 
the same in trust, or to be handled as the 
Board of Directors may determine, or the 
Council may order. 


7. Permanent Reserve 
That the Board set up a permanent 
reserve fund to be added to each year as 
conditions permit. 


8. Emergency Loan 
That an emergency loan fund be estab- 
lished, either—(a) through soliciting 
contributions from each C. T. A. mem- 
ber, on a stub attached to the member- 
ship receipt; or (b) by setting aside a 
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certain definite sum each year as finances 
permit. The need for such a fund has long 
been advocated by both President and 
Executive Secretary. 


9. Permanent Headquarters 


That a careful study be made of the 
need for a permanent headquarters and 
for devising ways and means for secur- 
ing such. A committee should be ap- 
pointed to work with the Secretary in the 
matter of headquarters. 


10. Terminology Clarified 

That all meetings within the Sections 
other than the general sessions, be uni- 
formly titled. For example, all meetings 
relating to specific school subjects be 
classified as “groups,” that is, Mathe- 
matics Group, Physical Education group, 
etc. All other divisions of school work 
be classified on the department basis— 
High School Department, Elementary 
Department, and so forth. 


11. Core Program 


That a central theme or core program 
be chosen each year by common consent 
of section officers for discussion before 
each Section of the C. T. A. 


12. Special Studies and Activities 

That further studies through commit- 

tees, or otherwise, be carried on in the 
following lines: 

a. Reading circle (now provided for in 
the Committee on Professional Im- 
provement) ; 

Taxation and Finance; 
Professional code of ethics for ad- 
ministrators ; 

Salary increase for State and 
County Superintendents of Schools; 
Permanent headquarters. 


13. Committees 

That there be at any one time at active 
work a few committees only, each com- 
mittee with a large state membership, 
thus permitting committee chairmen to 
apportion work to geographical units, 
each group under a sub-chairman. In 
this way the entire membership of the 
Council may be at work. 


ST eye 


Orders are now being taken for the collected writings of Dr. Alexis F. Lange. A 
volume of 350 pages, substantially bound; price $3.50. A mountain-peak survey, is Lange’s 
book, of the present and future of California’s program of public education. Order at 
once from C. T. A. headquarters, 933 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
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Council of Education: Annual Meeting — 


HE annual meeting of the Council of 
Education of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Rose Room of 
the Hotel Oakland, Saturday, April 9, 1927. 
Owing to delay in trains from the south, a 
quorum was not had until 10:30, at which time 
the meeting was called to order. 
Roll call disclosed the presence of the 
lowing members by Sections: 


fol- 


Bay Section 


Walter L. Bachrodt Walter Helms 
Jeanette Barrows Eva Holmes 

(Mr. Barker, proxy) Fred M. Hunter 
Ethelind Bonney David E. Martin 
A. J. Cloud Mary F. Mooney 
Roy W. Cloud William G. Paden 
Albert S. Colton W. H. Cox, Jr. proxy 
W. P. Cramsie Bruce Painter 
A. G. Elmore Thaddeus Rhodes 
L.. £. Farris Elizabeth Sherman 
W. E. Faught Wade F. Thomas 
E. G. Gridley May C. Wade 
J. E. Hancock John R. Williams 
W. H. Hanlon Harry B. Wilson 


Central Section 

Louis P. Linn 

May R. McCardle 
DeWitt Montgomery 
Charles E. Teach 

L. C. Thompson 

C. S. Weaver 


Central Coast Section 
Bird Mrs. C. G. Hooton 
Force T. S. MacQuiddy 
Northern Section 
Ed. I. Cook R. E. Golway 
John F. Dale Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 


Mrs. Julia A. Donovan Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes 
Mrs. Estelle Forcum Chester D. Winship 


North Coast Section 
George B. Albee 
A. O. Cooperrider 


J. H. Bradley 

L. E. Chenoweth 
Clarence W. Edwards 
J. F. Graham 

O. S. Hubbard 


Robert L. 
James G. 


Roy Good 
Shirley A. Perry 


Southern Section 
George E. Bettenger Mrs. Mabel E. Glover 
Ernest P. Branson F. A. Henderson 
George C. Bush Isabella Hilditch 
Anna D. Clark C. R. Holbrook 
H. G. Clement Christine Jacobsen 
A. R. Clifton Jeanette Jacobson 
C. B. Collins 3eth E. Johnson 
Ida M. Collins Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 
Estelle D. Cottle Mark Keppel 
Walter B. Crane Menno S. Kuehny 
J. A. Cranston Ira C. Landis 
Marvin L. Darsie Grace Laughlin 
R. E. Dyer Maude Osborn proxy 
J. William Gastrich Gertrude Leland 
Hugh M. Gilmore Geo. O. Lockwood 
H. Bert Glover F. F. Martin 


R. P. Mitchell 

Gladys E. Moorhead 

J. P. O’Mara 

M. E. Peterson 

A. S. Pope 

Mrs. B. T. Reynolds 

Lurana M. Rownd 
Maude Glenn proxy 

Claude W. Sandifur 

Beatrice J. Servis 
Flora N. 


Xenia Steinberg 
W. L. Stephens 
Paul E. Stewart 
K. L. Stockton 
W. L. Stuckey 
Edyth Thomas 
F. L. Thurston 
Albert F. Vandegrift 
Mrs. Grace E. Vinnicum 
Guy V. Whaley 
Cohn proxy R. D. White 

i» A. Woodruff 


Mr. Stewart, the minutes of 
December 18, 1926, were ap- 
proved as printed on page 98 of the February, 
1927, issue of the Sierra Educational News 

Mr. Clement, the 
the election of members to the 
tors was set for 2 o’clock. 


On motion of 
the meeting of 


On motion of time for 


Joard of Direc- 


The president in his annual address to the 
Council, spoke of the work of the California 
Teachers’ Association and_ its 


His 


development 


from small beginnings. 


report 
ceived with enthusiasm. 


Was re- 


Mr. F. F. Martin expressed the hope that the 


president would consent to remain in office, 
especially in view of the many intricate prob- 
lems now before us. Mr. Stewart and 


gave support to Mr. Martin’s suggestion 


others 


The Council adjourned for luncheon and 
convened at 1:30. At that time Mr. 
chairman of the Committee on Retirement 
Salary, presented a most excellent report. Dis- 
cussion was indulged in, and the report, on 
motion, duly seconded, was adopted and the 
committee continued. 


rc? 


Gridley, 


The secretary reported the action of the 
Board of i 


Directors the 
recommending that the 
of Public Instruction be 
member of the Council of 


previous 
State Superintendent 
made an ex-officio 
Education. On 
tion, duly seconded and carried, the same was 
so ordered by the Council. 


evening in 


mo- 


On report by the secretary of the illness of 
President Archibald 
State authoriza- 


tion was given to convey the sympathy of the 


Anderson of the San 


Francisco Teachers College, 
Council to Mr. Anderson and to express hope 
for a speedy recovery. 

Mr. A. J. 


two 


Cloud referred to an action of some 
ago when the sum of 
appropriated for the purpose of securing a 
portrait of the late E. Morris Cox, the same 
Haviland Hall 


as a testimonial to his services. He suggested 


years $500 was 


to be hung in the corridors at 
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further that this money might be used to bet- 
ter advantage as, for example, in establishing 
a scholarship fund in the name of Mr. Cox and 
to his memory. On motion of Mr. Bachrodt, a 
committee of three was ordered with full power 
to act in the matter. 

A committee of the Board had been appointed 
for the purpose of President Keppel 
reconsider his withdraw at this 
time. Mr. Hunter reported for the committee 
that Mr. Keppel had their urgent 
request. 


having 
decision to 


agreed to 
The secretary reported that the membership 


in the N. E. A. California (17,789) per- 
mitted the naming of 40 delegates and that if 


from 


handled on the basis of previous years, there 
would be delegate each from the North 
Coast and Central Coast Sections, two dele- 
gates each from the Northern and Central Sec- 
tions, twelve delegates from the Bay Section, 
and twenty-two from the Southern Section. On 
motion of Miss Mooney, duly seconded, the 
Council agreed to carry out the policy of pre- 
vious years in this matter. Miss Mooney re- 
minded the Council that that body had deter- 
mined to reserve to itself credentials for two 
or more delegates to cover the president and 
secretary or any others who might have spe- 
cial assignments at these meetings. On motion 
of Mr. Stewart, duly seconded and carried, the 
Council decided to hold out two delegates from 
the twenty-two allotted to the South, the presi- 
dent and secretary to act as delegates. 


one 


The representatives at this point met by sec- 


tions to name members to the Board of Di- 
rectors. On reconvening the following were 
named: Bay Section—Fred M. Hunter and 
Thaddeus Rhodes; Central Section — Clarence 
Edwards; Central Coast Section—Robert L. 
Bird; Northern Section, Ed. I. Cook; North 
Coast Section, Roy Good; Southern 


Walter B. Crane, Mark Keppel, Ira C. 
The Bay Section reported the following as 
delegates to the N. E. A.: A. J. Cloud, W. E. 
Faught, L. P. Farris, Melrowe Martin, William 
H. Hanlon, David E. Martin, Mrs. Ivy 
Ostrom, Oscar H. Olson, Constance Pardee, 
E. G. Gridley, Walter Bachrodt. 
The Central Louis P. 
C. S. Weaver. 
Central Coast Section: James G. Force. 
North Coast Section: A. 
The Northern 
to report on this 


Section, 
Landis. 


Section: Linn and 


O. Cooperrider. 


and Southern Sections were 
matter later. 
On motion of 


and 


Mr. Clement, duly seconded 
secretary was authorized to 
cast the ballot for the election of the various 


carried, the 


parties named as members of the Board of 
Directors and as delegates to the N. E. A., the 
same being carried. ° 


The chairman declared the delegates named 
duly elected and asked that the Board of Di- 
rectors meet for purposes of organization imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the session. 


Mr. Thurston presented the following reso- 
lution: “Whereas the Southern Section, recog- 
nizing the excellent and long service of the 
present chairman of the California Council of 
Education, also his willingness to serve an- 
other year in that position for the good of the 
cause; Therefore be it resolved that we recom- 
mend and urge upon the Board of Directors 
that he be elected president for the ensuing 
year.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 


State Superintendent Cooper appeared before 
the ‘Council stating that he desired to ask cer- 
tain members of the Superintendents’ group 
who were members of the Council, to serve as 
a Committee on Organization and Committee 
on Committees of the next Convention of Su- 
perintendents. He requested Superintendent 
Clifton to act as chairman, naming as other 
members Messrs. Roy Good, L. E. Chenoweth, 
Walter Helms, and Mrs. Minnie M. Gray. 


Superintendent Cooper stated that, in con- 
sultation with President Keppel, it was their 
that the Committee on Legislation 
should be a revolving committee and that the 
present committee is too large. The proposed 
committee ought to hold several long sessions 
the coming fall. Superintendent Cooper stated 
that there were three sources of legislation, 
namely, the C. T. A. program, the Superin- 
tendents’ program, and the State Department 
program. The C.T.A.program has taken care 
of matters of great concern to the teachers. 
In general the legislative program was going 
forward as well as could be expected. The 
Superintendent discussed the question of re- 
organization of the State Department as set 
forth in the bill before the Legislature; the 
question of the curriculum commission; codi- 
fication of the school law; schoolhouse plan- 
ning, and other measures. 

Mr. Woodruff brought up the question of 
the proposed commission to have in hand the 
codification of the school law and proposed 
that the C. T. A. go on record as desiring to 
pay the expenses of all county and city super- 
intendents while traveling to and from Sacra- 
mento in this connection. Mr. Hunter thought 
the C. T. A. might well commit itself to part 
of the responsibility for handling the situation 
in order that there might be placed upon this 


opinion 
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commission those from a distance from Sacra- 
mento, even though the appropriation made in 
the bill would not cover the expenses of such. 
Especially was this desirable inasmuch as the 
C. T. A. was the promoter of the idea to seek 
codification. He advised recommendation to the 
Board of Directors in effect that if the funds 
should be sufficient, the C. T. A. should meet 
any deficit. Mr. Cooper thought it advisable 
that the Governor’s secretary be notified that 
the Council would be responsible for any trav- 
eling expenses over and above what he consid- 
ered would be a reasonable allotment, so that 
if the Governor wishes to go outside the radius 
of 100 miles from 
members for his 


Sacramento in securing 
commission, that finances 
would be found to meet these expenses. Motion 


embodying these points was carried wunan- 


imously. 

The chairman at this point informed Super- 
intendent Cooper of the action of the Council 
in making the State Superintendent a member 
ex-officio of the Council. 


On motion of Mr. A. J. Cloud, duly seconded 
and carried, approval was given Assembly Bill 
1120 in regard to reorganization of the Educa- 
tion Department; and to proposed 
Constitutional Amendment No. 26, 
such action be conveyed to 
committees of the Legislature. 


Assembly 
and that 
the appropriate 


Mr. Albert Shaw, of Los Angeles, who has 
represented the high school teachers of Los 
Angeles, at Sacramento, presented a compre- 
hensive report of the educational measures be- 
fore the Legislature. 


Miss Mooney, as chairman of the Committee 
on Tenure, discussed the status of tenure legis- 
lation. Discussion was indulged in by Messrs. 
Cooper, Hunter, David E. Martin, F. F. Martin, 
Miss Moorhead and others. 

The secretary reported in 
amendments that had 
Little Bill (A. B. 570). 

On motion duly made and seconded by Mr. 
Glover, it was unanimously carried as follows: 

“That this Council send to the proper 
officials of the Senate, possibly the chair- 
man of the Education Committee, or, if 
deemed wise, to the State Superintendent, 
an endorsement of the Little Bill as it now 
stands in the Senate.” 

President Keppel, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, reported on the actions 
of the Committee Council meeting 
in Los Angeles in December last, making it 
clear just what the Committee had done at its 
various meetings. 


detail upon the 


been proposed to the 


since the 
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Mr. Crane, chairman of the Committee on 
Affiliation of Auxiliary Groups, made a further 
report, which on motion, duly seconded and 
carried, was adopted. 

Chairman Wilson of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Improvement reported for his Com- 
mittee. The report was adopted. 

A further report of progress was made by 
Chairman Clifton of the Committee on Char- 
acter Education. On 
adopted. 

The Committee on Adult Education reported 
through Chairman Joseph E. Hancock. On 
motion, the report was adopted. 

Chairman Keppel spoke of the movement 
for International Goodwill Day on May 18. He 
suggested that the Council might well pass a 
resolution memorializing the Legislature to rec- 
ognize May 18 as International Goodwill Day, 
and communicate such action to the proper 
authorities. On motion duly seconded and car- 
ried, it was so ordered. 

The secretary reported that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction had requested the 
appointment of a Council Committee on Eve- 
ning Schools, the committee to be composed 
of those who are actively engaged in evening 
school work and to receive the assistance of 
Mr. Werner and Miss Richardson. Upon mo- 
tion of Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, duly seconded 
and carried, such committee was unanimously 
ordered. 


motion, the report was 


The secretary read a letter from Charles E. 
Teach, member of the Council, advocating a 
legal department in the Council to be headed 
by a competent legal authority, such authority 
to be at the disposal of any teacher in need. 
The secretary suggested that a motion be made 
in effect that the look 
into the matter. Miss 
Mooney, seconded by Mr same 
was ordered. 


Board of Directors 
motion of 


Stewart, the 


Upon 


The Council adjourned 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
State Executive Secretary. 


* * * 


Board of Directors 
Record of Transactions, April 8, 1927 


HE meeting of the Board of Directors, Cali- 

fornia Council of Education, was held at 
the Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California, April 
8, 1927. The meeting was formally called to 
order by President Keppel at 8 o’clock p. m 

Roll call by the Secretary disclosed the pres- 
of Messrs. Cook, Crane, Edwards, 


ence 3ird, 
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Good, Hunter, Keppel, Landis and Miss 
Mooney. 


The minutes of the meeting of February 12, 
1927, were approved as printed on page 225 
of the April, 1927, issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 

Copies of the audit of 1926 were placed be- 
fore the members for their consideration. 

Mr. Hunter, Mr. Crane and Miss Mooney had 
been appointed a financial committee to check 
over all bills before payment was made, this 
committee to displace the one that has been 
acting formerly in this capacity. Mr. Hunter 
reported that the bills had been checked by 
Miss Mooney and himself, the plan being to 
submit a list to Mr. Crane on the alternate 
months when the Board did not meet. 


On motion of Mr. Landis, there was adopted 
the method of procedure as suggested by the 
Finance Committee, namely that all salaries 
be paid by voucher and that the bills be checked 
at the time of the meeting of the Board, a list 
of bills to be submitted at each meeting for the 
formal approval of the Board after having been 
okeyed by the finance committee, and any bills 
not approved to be reported as not approved. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter the revolving fund 
was ordered decreased to as low a point as 
possible consistent with the efficient operation 
of the office; that the salary payments be elim- 
inated from the revolving fund and be handled 
by regular voucher procedure. 


The Secretary reported that he had renewed 
with the bonding company the bonds covering 
the Secretaries of the several Sections. Motion 
of Mr. Hunter prevailed that bonds be executed 
for the Secretary and Assistant Secretary in the 
sum of $30,000. 


Mr. Crane, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Affiliation of Auxiliary Groups, reported two 
plans. On motion, the dual plan was adopted 
and the committee requested to bring the rec- 
ommendations before the Council at its meet- 
ing the following day. 

Mr. Hunter moved that the Board amend its 
By-Laws to have the State Superintendent 
made a member of the Council ex-officio, and 
that the Secretary present the matter to the 
Council the following day. Motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Mooney and carried. 


Adjourned Meeting of Board of Directors 


HE entire Board met at luncheon at 12:30 
p. m., April 9, 1927, for the purpose of can- 
vassing the vouchers and okeying or rejecting 
same. After explanation of the Chairman of 
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the Finance Committee, it was moved by Mr. 
Hunter that the bills be approved. Mr. Landis 
seconded. Motion carried. 

Moved further by Mr. Hunter that the Board 
order the revolving fund placed at the mini- 
mum of $1,000, with instructions to the Secre- 
tary to reduce it to a lower figure when pos- 
sible. 

The Board adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
State Executive Secretary. 


* *x * 


New Board of Directors 
Record of Transactions, April 9, 1927 


IRECTOR KEPPEL called the Board to 

order, and notice was duly taken of the 
fact that Directors Bird, Cook, Crane, Edwards, 
Good, Hunter, Keppel, Landis and Rhodes were 
present. 


On motion of Director Hunter, seconded by 
Director Crane, Mark Keppel was unanimously 
elected as President for the current year. Mr. 
Keppel did not vote on this motion. 


On motion of Director Good, seconded by 
Director Rhodes, Director Fred M. Hunter 
was unanimously elected as Vice-President. 
On this matter Director Hunter did not vote. 


On motion of Director Crane, seconded by 
Director Cook, the Oakland Bank of Savings 
was re-elected as Treasurer. 


The election of an Executive Secretary for 
the current year was then considered, and the 
matter was discussed for more than an hour, 
after which time Director Keppel moved, and 
Director Landis seconded, that Mr. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain be re-elected as Executive Sec- 
retary at the same salary as he received for 
the year 1926-27. Upon this motion a roll call 
was taken by request. Upon the roll call 
Directors Keppel and Landis voted in favor of 
the motion, and Directors Bird, Cook, Crane, 
Edwards, Good, Hunter and Rhodes voted 
against the motion. The President declared 
the motion lost by a vote of 2 “ayes” and 
7 “nays.” 

After further discussion the Board decided 
by unanimous vote to re-elect Mr. Chamberlain 
as Executive Secretary at a salary of $625.00 
per month; to accept his resignation effective 
October 31, 1927; and to allow him leave of 
absence on full pay for the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1927. 


The President was authorized to appoint an 
Auditing Committee of 3, and he appointed 







Directors Hunter, 
Committee. 


President Keppel was directed to prepare a 


report in 
terms of service; 
at the June meeting of 


also decided that hereafter the Executive Sec- 


retary would nominate 


salaries to be paid and the 


of each employee; 
approved by the Board 


fective. 


The President was authorized unanimousiy 


appoint a Committee 


Crane and Rhodes as such 


regard to employees, 
such report to be submitted 4 


such recommendation to be 


before it became ef- 


3 to consider the 
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question of a successor to Mr. Chamberlain 
and to make a report to the Board of Direc- 
tors at the June meeting of the Board. It was 
also ordered that President Keppel should be 
member and chairman of this 


salaries and 
committee 
Board. It was of 3. 

President Keppel was appointed a Committee 
of 1 to report the action of the Board to Mr 
Chamberlain. 


recommend the 
period of service 
At 7:50 p. m., the Board of Directors ada- 
journed to meet in regular session on the first 
Saturday in June, 1927, at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


MarkK KEPPEL, Reporter. 


California Council of Education 


Representative Body of the California Teachers’ Association 


Geo. B. Albee... 
Walter L. Bachrodt.... 
Jeanette Barrows . 
George E. Bettinger 
Robert L. Bird 
Ethelind Bonney. 

J. H. Bradley 
Ernest P. Branson. 
George C. Bush 

L. E. Chenoweth 
Anna D. Clark 

H. G. Clement.. 

A. R. Clifton... 


Roy W. Cloud 
C. B. Collins 

Ida M. Collins.... 
Albert S. Colton 


A. O. Cooperrider 
Estelle D. Cottle 
W. P. Cramsie 
Walter B. Crane 
J. A. Cranston.... 
John F. Dale 
Marvin L. Darsie 


Mrs. Julia A. Donovan.... 


Clarence W. Edwards 
A. G. Elmore.... 

L. P. Farris 

W. E. Faught.... 
James G. Force 

Mrs. Estelle Forcum 
J. William Gastrich 


..City Superintendent .. 


..Principal, Sacramento High School 


Personnel as of May 1, 1927 


..City Superintendent 


City Superintendent . ass 
Principal, Hillside Elementary School 
Principal, Alhambra City High School 


County Superintendent ..... 


Teacher, Monroe Primary 


..District Superintendent 
..Director Research, City Schools 
City Superintendent 

County Superintendent . 


_Long Beach 
South Pasadena 
_Bakersheid 
Teacher, Los Angeles 


Cheremoya Ave. School 


..District Superintendent ... .edlands 
District Superintendent ....... ....... Monrovia 


San Francisco 
Redws »¢ d a 


Chief Deputy Superintendent 


Principal, High School 
County Superintendent 
Principal, Clawson Junior High 


.Teacher, Sacramento Junior College 


Principal, High School... 


._Teacher, Horace Mann Elementars Sc hood 


Principal, Washington School 


Principal, Part-Time High School 


City Superintendent 
Sacram 
Dean of Teachers College, University of 

California at Los Angeles.......... OS eke S 
Principal, Leland Stanford Elementary School Sacrament 
Principal, Liberty Elementary School Riversi ide 
County Superintendent Fresno 


County Superintendent ... Modesto 


Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High Oakland 
City Superintendent Modesto 
County Superintendent Salinas 
Teacher, Bidwell Elementary School ....--Chico 
District Superintendent Lompt 
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Hugh M. Gilmore 

H. Bert Glover 

Mrs. Mabel E. Glover 
R. E. Golway.... 

Roy Good .. 

J. F. Graham 


..Teacher, Fairfax High School 
..Teacher, Polytechnic High School 


..-County Superintendent ............ 
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Teacher Sixty-sixth St. School 


...District Superintendent 


Mrs. Minnie M. Gray....... 


E. G. Gridley 


Joseph M. Gwinn 
J. E. Hancock 


W. H. Hanlon County Superintendent 

Walter T. Helms................ a IE cians siti tatibtanstiiniten 
F. A. Henderson................ Principal, Orange Union High School. 
Isabella Hilditch Teacher, Sweetwater Union High 

C. R. Holbrook City Superintendent 


Eva Holmes 

Mrs. C. G. Hooton 
O. S. Hubbard 
Charles C. Hughes 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes 
Fred M. Hunter 
Christine A. Jacobsen 
Jeanette Jacobson 
Beth E. Johnson 

Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 
Mark Keppel 

Menno S. Kuehny 
Ira C. Landis 

Grace Laughlin 
Gertrude Leland 
Louis P. Linn. 
George O. Lockwood 
T.S. MacQuiddy. 
David E. Martin 

F, F. Martin........ 
May R. McCardle 

R. P. Mitchell... 
DeWitt Montgomery 
Mary F. Mooney 
Gladys E. Moorhead 
J. P. O’Mara.... 
William G. Paden 
Bruce Painter... 
Shirley A. Perry 

M. E. Peterson 

A. S. Pope......... 

Mrs. B. T. Reynolds 
Thaddeus Rhodes 
Lurana M. Rownd 
Claude W. Sandifur 
Beatrice J. Servis 
Elizabeth Sherman 
Xenia Steinberg 

W. L. Stephens 
Paul E. Stewart 

K. L. Stockton 


....Principal, High School..... Fanaa eal uaa alieiaaial Lemoore 


cigs Yuba City 


County Superintendent 


...Director of Attendance and Part-Time 


Teacher, Roosevelt High Schooll................. 


City and County Superintendent 
County Superintendent ...... 


County Superintendent 

County Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 

City Superintendent..... 
Teacher, Durham High School 


City Superintendent . 


-Teacher, 


Teacher, Woodrow Wilson, Jr., 
County 


Supervisor, 


T hirty-sev enth St. School 
Cahuenga Elementary School 
High 
Teacher, First St. Elementary School. 
Superintendent... 
Principal, Rowan Ave. Elementari ‘School 
Elementary Education 


Teacher, 


..Teacher, Cheremoya Ave. School........ 
_Teacher, Clifford St. Elementary S« -hool 
Principal, Washington High School 

.. Teacher, Glendale Union High 


County 


District Superintendent............. 
Superintendent............ 
City Superintendent............. 
Teacher, Fresno High Sc hool. 


County Superintendent.. 
...City Superintendent...... sat 
Director of Texts and Libraries 


Teacher, 


Tenth St. Elementary School 


_Assistant Principal, Pasadena High 


City 


Superintendent 
City Superintendent 


... Teacher, High School ......... 
...Principal, Twentieth St. School 


County 


Superintendent......... 
Superintendent 


County 


Principal, Francisco Jr. High 


andl Teacher, Theodore Roosevelt Elementary 


...Principal, Lankershim High.. 


rae. Teacher, 


Arlington Heights E len pmentary 


...Principal, Jefferson Elementary 


ee. Teacher, Thirty-seventh St. 
City Superintendent................ 
_...City Superintendent . 
Principal, High School 





School niet 









sonnet Seal Los Angeles 


aia Los Angeles 
..Los Angeles 


anne Sacramento 


..Fort Bragg 


...Richmond 
..Orange 
National City 
San Bernardino 
i ccsdiccouaaaia Napa 
scale Hollister 
steal tlae Fresno 
cere Sacramento 
iumublbacciad Oroville 
cieenein Oakland 
‘lt Los Angeles 
...Los Angeles 


nee Los Angeles 
.....Los Angeles 
an Los Angeles 
saieiaat Riverside 
sae Los Angeles 
Sioned Los Angeles 
akin Fresno 
ssidaccial Glendale 
Sale Watsonville 
api apeaiagl Oakland 
..5santa Monica 
cubes Fresno 
Santa Ana 
idiiehatecon Visalia 
San Francisco 
insite Los Angeles 
acbeatitl Pasadena 
‘eceaeinee Alameda 


cccccoot 


aa Los Angeles 
...Santa Barbara 
aouateaaien Ventura 
San Francisco 

5 ae Pasadena 
ania Lankershim 
me: Los Angeles 
‘aided Oakland 
...Los Angeles 
..Long Beach 
Santa Barbara 


-Huntington Park 
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W. L. Stuckey..... 
Charles E. Teach 
Edyth Thomas 
Wade F. Thomas 

L. C. Thompson. 

F. L. Thurston...... 
Albert F. Vandegrift 
Mrs. Grace E. Vinnicum 
May C. Wade. 

C. S. Weaver....... 
Guy V. Whaley 

R. D. White.............. 
John R. Williams 
Harry B. Wilson 
Chester D. Winship 
J. A. Woodruff... 


District Superintendent 

City Superintendent 

Teacher, Union Ave. Elementary 
District Superintendent 


Teacher, Madera High School 


Executive Secretary, Southern 8.,C. T.. 


Teacher, Belmont High School 
Teacher, Bishop Union High 
Teacher, Emerson Elementary Schoo 
County Superintendent 

City Superintendent 

City Superintendent 


Principal, El Dorado Elementary School 


City Superintendent 


Principal, Yuba Grammar Schoo 


Teacher, McKinley Junior High 
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Huntington Park 


_Bakersfield 
._Los Angeles 
San Anselmo 


-_Madera 


...Pomona 
Glendale 
..Stockton 
Berkeley 
Yuba City 


os Angeles 





The doll and the rabbit are 
influences in the life of this happy California school girl. 
—Courtesy Our Dumb Friends 








symbols of potent and creative educational 
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Co-operative Purchasing of School Supplies 


Rosert L. Birp 


HE purchase of school supplies has al- 
ways been a problem with rural school 
boards. San Luis Obispo County boards 

attempted several years ago to form some sort 
of organization for cooperative purchasing of 
the ordinary school supplies. This was done 
with some degree of success for one year, but 
was discontinued because it was impossible to 
find someone who would be responsible for 
carrying out the necessary details. 

It had been the custom of certain supply 
houses to send their sales agents into the county. 
It appeared that these sales agents were author- 
ized to load up the schools with all kinds of 
supplies and to charge whatever prices could 
be attached to the orders. We had instances of 
schools, in the same neighborhood, which were 
charged different prices during the same trip of 
the agent. One country school was sent twelve 
quart bottles of red ink in a single order, or 
three gallons of red ink for a school of 25 
pupils. 

Some of the clerks of school boards had 
spoken to me after I became county superin- 
tendent relative to making another attempt at 
county purchasing. We saw that some effort 
should be made to protect the small schools 
against the over ambitious agent. I took up the 
matter with the county purchasing agent here. 
During the year 1922-23 twenty-five schools 
accepted the plan. 

The year previous, 1921-22, some of the prices 
paid for common articles were: pens per gross, 
$1.50; ink per quart, $1.50; paste per pint, $1.00; 
manila drawing paper per ream, $3.25; legal 
cap per ream, $5.40; blotters per gross, $1.00; 
cut news per pound, 19 cents. In addition the 
schools paid the freight. " 

During the following year, with only 25 
schools represented, these prices were practic- 
ally cut in two. Prices paid for the same art- 
icles ranged as follows: pens, 75 cents; ink, 
$1.00; paste, 65 cents; drawing paper, 90 cents; 
legal cap, $2.16; blotters, 35 cents; cut news, 
5 cents. 

Our plan proved a success from the first. In 
time all of the schools of the county adopted 
it. Last year our prices for the same articles 
were as follows: pens, 50 cents; ink, 60 cents; 
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paste, 45 cents; drawing paper, 63 cents; legal 
cap, $1.40; blotters, 27 cents; cut news, 4% 
cents. This year our prices are about the same. 
During the year 1922-23 and subsequently the 
prices are quoted delivered to San Luis Obispo 
or destination. The saving on freight alone is 
quite an item. 

The estimated saving to the schools on sup- 
plies purchased through the county purchasing 
agent is about $5,000 per year. We have prac- 
tically eliminated the visiting sales agents and 
time is saved to the teacher and school board. 

During the first years of purchasing by this 
method we received the orders from the various 
boards and gathered these under classifications 
for the purpose of receiving bids. After the bid 
was received, each order was sent to the suc- 
cessful bidder and was filled and sent directly 
to the school. This was not altogether success- 
ful because a few schools ordered too much 
material and it was difficult to get a check on 
the materials and invoices. When there was a 
mistake it was hard to get an adjustment. 

About this time our office was moved from 
the court house to a:vacant store-room and we 
decided to accumulate all of the orders and have 
the entire shipment sent to San Luis Obispo. 
This plan has proven very successful. 

Goods are sent here and checked and the 
orders are made up for the individual schools 
to be taken by the teacher or clerk or by any- 
one who comes in from the district and is will- 
ing to take the package to the school. Our sys- 
tem of rural supervision has aided also in get- 
ting the packages to the rural schools. Now 
schools get what they want and do not need to 
take any more than is necessary. We are in a 
position to inspect the articles and make them 
right if there is any mistake in the shipment. 

Our only regret in carrying out this plan is 
that the local dealers, who were doing a legiti- 
mate business, have been practically eliminated 
from participating in the business. But in so 
many cases the outside sales agents were reap- 
ing such an undeserved harvest, it appeared 
that something had to be done. Practically all 
of the local dealers throughout the county have 
stated that the plan should be continued. 








HE following list is taken from a 
fully 


in 
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Aims and Objectives of General Science 


W. J. Kiopp 
Supervisor of Science Teaching, University High School, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


care- 
selected list « 
arranged in order of 


yf references and is 
frequency of appear- 
(The number in parenthesis represents 


the frequency.): 


To understand and utilize the familiar 
facts of daily experience and environ- 
ment. 

To become acquainted with and make 
habitual the = scientific 
thought. 


method and 
To give an introduction or entrance to 
the various specialized fields of science. 
To train in the defining of problems 
which arise and in solving them scien- 
tifically. 

To develop in the student 
ideals, habits, tastes, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and bring out the moral values 
involved. 


proper 


To have some understanding and ap- 
preciation of the various phenomena of 
nature. 

To understand, appreciate, and to some 
extent inculcate in their own lives the 
true scientific spirit. 

To base the study of science upon psy- 
chological divisions, which are in turn 
based upon the needs and interests of 
the pupils. 

To serve as an introduction to the 


whole field of science as a whole or 
unity. 
To develop the vocational and utilita- 


rian values of the various activities of 
science. 

interest in science in the 
pupil from the standpoint of the ama- 
teur or consumer. 


To arouse 


To develop the social and civic values 
of science. 

To give sufficient insight into science 
to act as an educational and vocational 
guide for the pupil. 
To develop faith in 
problems 


the worth of the 


attacked and in the 


bility of solution of them. 
To develop the 


desire to learn more 


about things scientific. 





16. (4) To give intellectual training in grasp- 

ing the abstract or theoretical. 

To cultivate the 

of the pupil. 

18. (3) To impart 
knowledge for those not going on with 
further science work in school. 


17. (4) 


powers of observation 


certain useful scientific 


19. (2) To give training in the formulation of 
recreative interests in the pupils. 
20. (2) To develop the pupil’s sense of respon- 


through by himself. 


21. (1) To train the pupils to utilize their 
capabilities and abilities to the fullest 
extent. 

22. (1) To educate the child for the present 


life. 
To educate the child for his 
his community's health. 


own and 


24. (1) To educate the child for intelligent cit- 
izenship and proper solution of civic 
problems that he will meet. 

25. (1) To develop the aesthetic values of sci- 
ence in the student. 

26. (1) To free the pupil from superstitions, 


undue fears, tangents, extremes, and so 
forth, by a basis of usable facts 


References Used 


Early Steps in Science. Webb and Didcott. Apple- 
ton. 1924. 
General Science. 
& Co. 1918. 
Civie Science in Home and Community. Hunter & 
Whitman. Amer. Bk. Co. 1918 
Science of Home and Community. 
millan Co. 1926. 

Teaching of General Science. Eikenberry 

Science Teaching. Twiss. 

Teaching of Science. Woodhul! 

Problems of Teaching of Science. Brownell & Wade 

Principles of Secondary Education. Inglis 

How te Make a Curriculum. Bobbitt 

Aims of High School Science Teaching. Sch 
Soc. January 31, 1925, pp. 121-9 

Philosophy of General Science. Slosson. Sch 
Soc. December 27, 1924. pp. 799-806 

Problems of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Millikan. Sch. and November 21 192 
pp. 633-9 

Objectives of Natural Science. 
Sci. and Math. January, 1926 

School Science and Math. February, 1926, pp. 121- 


Caldwell and Eikenberry 


rafton. Mac- 


Soc. 


Nurnberger Sch 


6 (by Caldwell) 

A Report on the Objectives of General Science 
Teaching. Crecelius. Philippine Sch. Sci. ar 
Math. 23:313-320. 1923 

Vitalizing the Problem of Good Citizenship by 


Means of the General Science Course. Bowder 

G. A. Sch. Sci. and Math. 24:394-401. 1924 
Organization of General Science in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades of Junior High School and 
Ninth Grade of Senior High School. Davis, Ira 
7 Science Quarterly. 8:564-572. S 


( General 
Sci. and Math. 24:487-494. 1924 
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The California Rural Community 


O. J. Kern 


Assistant Professor Agricultural Education, 


IS needless to state, perhaps, that 
the community idea in the rural social 
order is as old as agriculture itself. 
And there are those who claim that 
the future of a successful rural civili- 
zation in our country is wrapped up 
in the community idea though not 
necessarily in the ancient village form. How- 
ever, to read some of the recent literature on 
the rural community and its organization, one 
is in danger of getting the impression that 
something absolutely new in social relations 


has been discovered. But the “community 


idea” as a specific form of organization for 
specific action was raised into the consciousness 
of all the people of the United States during 
the Great War. We went to war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Therefore, democ- 
racy in the United States must be organized. 

In 1918 we did have a geographical area, 
very irregular in size and form, already carved 
out as the territorial unit for this new organi- 
zation. This was the school district. This 
varied in population from the smallest country 
district to the largest city as a unit. There 
was one structure (or structures) in each dis- 
trict that belonged to all the people. This was 
the school house. Thus there came the organi 
zation of the people of the school community, 
as a war measure, with the school house as 
the meeting place. 

And this organization was from the top down 
That is, from the National Council of Defense 
at Washington to the State Council of De 
fense at the respective state capitals. Next 
from the State Council of Defense to the County 
Council of Defense at each County seat. Rep- 
resentatives of the County Council went into 
the school district and organized the people— 
on paper at least. The object was to mobilize 
the resources of each community as to (a) in- 
telligence; (b) money; (c) food. The writer 
attended one of these meetings in a City. 
There were imported speakers and the school 
auditorium was packed. Under the spell of 
patriotism and oratory, of a kind, delegates 
were selected to form a part of the community 
organization. The writer visited a rural county, 


University of California, Berkeley 


afterwards, where a somewhat similar pro- 


cedure was followed 


The Hope of a New Day 


A fine spirit, in the main, permeated the peo- 
ple. They worked together for a lofty purpose 
and thus learned to know and appreciate each 
other. Artificial barriers were broken down. 
here resulted a comradeship very much worth 
while. Finer social ideals developed. There 
was preached the burial of the old social order 
and the birth of the “New Day.” The new 
social order was to be founded on fraternity and 
not on fighting. Since the people had found 
out that they could and did cooperate, then 
cooperation was to be the social process when 
the New Day dawned. This, in the glowing 
words of one resolution, was to be a “deliber- 


ately planned co-operation in production and dis- 


tribution for the benefit of all who participated 
by hand or by brain, on that equal 
freedom, that general consciousness of consent, 
and that widest participation in power, both 
economic and political, which is characteristic 
of democracy.” 

Then the Armistice came. Soon vanished 
the hope of a New Day. Subsequent events in 
reconstruction, social and economic, led many 
incere people to believe that since the world 
had been made safe for democracy, a much 
larger task remained to make a safe democ- 
racy for the world. 


But the Rural Community Abides 


Do we have rural communities in California? 
We certainly do and fine ones at that. The 
writer has visited a number of these and later 
will discuss some worthwhile features of those 
social units of a very wholesome rural civili- 
zation. But the organization as a war measure, 
noted above, was not accepted by rural people 
in general because of a consciously felt need. 
The movement was suggested to them from 
without and they responded as patriotic peo- 
ple. And the farmer in the furrow constituted 
the second line of defense to win the war with 
the national slogan of “Food Will Win the 
War.” 
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UR rural community organizations of the 


future must come from the people them- 
selves as the result of recognized local needs, 
social and economic. They must be built from 
the soil up. As Bailey (Country Life Move- 
ment) says: “My position, therefore, is that 
we must evolve our social rural community 
directly from the land itself, and most by means 
of the resident forces that now are there.” 


Our Social-Economic Background 

Dean Stanley has said that all history is 
ecclesiastical history. There is much that seems 
to confirm that theory. And most of us, per- 
haps, think the Puritan built the “Meeting 
House” in New England to secure freedom of 
worship. Likewise that the Padre in New 
Spain founded the “Mission” to save the souls 
of Indians. But if we more closely examine 
the economic interpretation of history we may 
need to revise our judgments somewhat as to 
motives for colonization. 

Professor Seligman states the economic inter- 
pretation of history as follows: “The exist- 
ence of man depends upon his ability to sus- 
tain himself; the economic life is, therefore, 
the fundamental condition of all life. 
To economic causes, therefore, must be traced 
in the last instance those transformations in 
the structure of society which themselves con- 
dition the relations of social classes and the 
various manifestations of social life.’ And 
Professor Beard has written a very interesting 
book on “An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States.” But more 
to our present task is Miss Coman’s “Economic 
Beginnings of the Far West.” (2. vols.). 


PAIN in her colonization made use of the 

mission, the presidio, the pueblo, the rancho. 
All failed in California. 

Of these four the pueblo may be compared 
(perhaps “contrasted” is a better term) to the 
Anglo-Saxon “tun” of the North Atlantic coast. 
While the rancho may be compared to the 
Anglo-Saxon-Norman “Manor” of the South 
Atlantic coast. These all were rural social- 
economic units in a New World. 

” * * 


i. ELMER MORGAN, Editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, will be one of the speakers at the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers Con- 
vention, to be held in Oakland in late May. 
Mr. Morgan will remain in California for ten 
days following his Oakland engagement, and 
will meet a number of other speaking engage- 


ments. 
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Instruction by Correspondence 


Mrs. Max West 
Editor Extension Division, 
University of California 


So instruction under 
the Extension Division of the University 
of California was given to 6,603 students dur- 
ing the past year, who returned to the office 
at Berkeley 56,407 lesson assignments. The 
more popular courses, as indicated by the reg- 
istration, were education, English, mathematics, 
economics, and _ political science, although 
courses in many other subjects were desired 
This form of University Extension teaching 
is specially interesting to those who live 
remote parts of the state, and those who 
not conveniently attend classes. Courses are 
given in every usual subject of study, as mathe- 
matics, literature, history, economics, for ex 
ample, and many special topics, as_ biology 
electricity, including radio, cost accounting 
surveying, and physics. Among the new courses 
one entitled “Ciceronian Prose,” to be given by 
Clifton Price, Associate Professor of Latin a 
the University, is announced. This is inter- 
esting especially because of its evidence that 
a considerable number of persons in the country 
at large are interested in continuing their study 
of the classics. 


“I never knew,” says Professor Leon J. Richard- 
son, Director of the Extension Division and Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the University, ‘“‘what pleasure 
was to be had from Latin literature until I was 
able to read it ‘in bulk,’ so to speak Of late I 
have read continuously about six hundred pages 
of Quintilian and found it a most delightful literary 
excursion.” 

But for those whose tastes or abilities do not 
run to Latin prose, correspondence study offers 
many enticing glimpses of other great litera- 
tures through the ages, excursions beside minds 
and personalities as beguiling as that of the 
Roman jurist, into realms of thought which 
will open the doors of the mind and spirit t 
unsuspected wonders, from David and Isaiah 
from Beowulf, Chaucer, and Shakespeare, dow1 
to Stevenson, Materlinck and Hardy. 


The subjects of mathematics has unmeasured 
possibilities for sheer entertainment in addi- 
tion to its value as a stern disciplinarian of the 
mind. Set down to a group of propositions 
geometry a man or woman with keen eye and 
brain responds to the same kind of stimulus 
as that given by a good cross-word puzzle— 
the knowledge that there is one combination 
of all the parts that will make it “come out,” 
and the impossibility of giving up before this 


point is reached. 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 


Illiteracy Poster 
7" FTY dollar prize is offered by the World 
d Federation of Education Associations for 


ID 


the best Illiteracy Poster submitted at its meet- 


ing in Toronto, ( August 7-12. 
The contest is open to students of elementary 
ind high schools, state normal schools and 


teachers colleges. 


No posters will be returned. The best of those 
not winning a prize will be given honorable 
mention and will be displayed widely. Posters 
should be sent during July—not later than July 
15—by prepaid express or parcel post to Com- 
mittee on Arrangements of the World Federa- 
tion, 220 Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, 
loronto, Canada. 

For further information write to Dr. A. O. 
THOMAS, President, World Federation Education 


Association, Auqusta, Maine. 


* « * 


Message to Elementary School Graduates 
-—_eeanmmigne JOHN COOPER, California 


State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, gives to graduates from the elementary 
schools a vigorous and inspiring message. This 
message is published on the reverse side of the 
elementary school diploma, as follows: 

Dear Young Citizen: 

With joy you receive this diploma today and 
quite rightly your relatives and friends rejoice 
with you for this little paper bears witness to 
the fact that you have won success in your very 
first important undertaking—that of mastering 
the tools of learning. May you be equally suc- 
cessful in realizing all high ideals! 

But citizenship in a republic entails responsi- 
bilities. The school you have enjoyed would not 
have been available to you had you lived in 
some sections of the world; in others it would 
have been available only at great personal ex- 
pense to your parents. Your education has been 
furnished without charge by the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. 

In return, California expects your help in 
solving many serious problems. Therefore you 
will interest yourself in public affairs, and, as 


upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 





soon as you are old enough, you will register 
and vote. Should you be called upon to tal 

public office you should cheerfully accept. I 
order that you may discharge these duties bet 
ter and that you may contribute more fully t 
the wealth and welfare of our State and that 
you may enjoy even greater happiness and pro: 

perity for yourself, the people of California 
offer you opportunities to prepare for a busi 
ness, trade or profession suitable to your abili 
ties and interests. 

I urge you to consult the principal of your 
nearest high school about your future school 
ing. For, unless your full time and energies 
are desperately needed by your immediate 
family, your duty to prepare yourself to serve 
your State and Nation in time of Peace 
equally as great as is your duty to offer your 
life in defense of your Flag in time of War. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. JOHN Cooper, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
*K * * 


Seattle Meeting—N. E. A. 

ATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet in Seattle July 3 to 8. 
Special train leaves Oakland July 1. We go 
through the Shasta and Crescent Lake countr 
by daylight. Reach Seattle 9 a. m. July 3d. 
Southern California group starts from Los An 
geles, morning of July 1, and joins the special 
train out of Oakland. Railroad fare $54 from 
the Bay region for a season round trip; $46 
rate for a 16-day trip; if a sufficient number go, 
we can have even better rates. Local Southern 
Pacific agents have full details and make reser- 
vations. San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
groups join us at Sacramento. Southern Cali- 
fornia delegates can get information from 
Claude W. Sandifur, Lankershim High School. 
Hotels: California headquarters, Hotel Olym 
pic. A. J. Barash, 414 University street, Seattle, 
Chairman Housing Committee, will take care 
of you if you have not made a reservation. Ho- 
tel Stevens has set aside rooms, available if you 
communicate with the hotel immediately. - 
Anna G. Fraser, N. E. 4. State Director, Oakland, 
California, 
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Questions and Answers 


Editor’s note: We receive many inquiries, from 
within the State and from abroad, concern- 
ing all sorts of educational matters. The 
suggestion has been made that some of these 
questions and replies would be of general 
interest to school people. We are venturing, 
therefore, a column of questions and answers, 
which, if it appears to meet a legitimate need, 
will be made a regular feature of the journal. 


What is “Theatre and School”? 
It is the official publication of the Drama 
Teachers’ Association of California. The editor 
is Mrs. Irene Childrey Hoch, Modesto Junior 
Modesto, The President 
Association is Helen E. Ward, Salinas 
The 
Hub- 
Madera, 


College, California. 
of the 
Union High School, Salinas, California. 
Secretary-Treasurer is Mrs. Margaret 
bard, Madera High School, 


California. 


Union 


Is it necessary to write to Minneapolis for the 
Cream of Wheat educational materials, as de- 
scribed on page 105 of the February issue, or 
may they be obtained in California? 

You may write to R. P. Weinrich, Mana- 
ger, Cream of Wheat Company, Pacific Coast 
Office, 112 Market Street, 
California. 


San Francisco, 


What is the present personnel of the California 
State Board of Education? 


Mr. Florence J. O’Brien, President, Chico: 
Mrs. A. Stearns, Vice-President, 2632 
Monmouth Avenue, Los Angeles; Arthur J. 


Dora 


3rown, San Bernardino; Mrs. Helene Hast- 
ings, Warren Apt. No. 6, Post and Jones 
Streets, San Francisco; Clarence E. Jarvis, 
2110 G Street, Sacramento; John E. King, 


Hemet; S. D. Merk, Burlingame. 


To whom should I send, to subscribe to the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans? 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 554 Mis- 

sion Street, San 


Francisco, California. 


* * % 


N ADULT Education Summer School, un- 
der auspices of the State Department of 
Education, co-operating with other educational 
ind social organizations, is to be held this sum- 
mer at Mills College, Oakland. The course will 
be three weeks beginning August 8 and closing 
\ugust 27. As planned the maximum enroll- 
ment will be 150 with a minimum of 50. Selec- 
tion will be made from people who have spe 
cial interests and are anxious to keep abreast 


of the latest matters pertaining to education. 


The school will be under the direction of Dr. 
Harry Overstreet of the University of the City 
of New York. The members of the faculty will 
comprise Franz Boas, Columbia University; 
Watkins, University of California; 
William Elliot, Harvard University; Alexander 
Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin; William 
McDougall, 


Gordon 


Harvard; Professor Jaederholm, 


Sweden; L. S. Rowe, Pan-American Union. 
During the first week there will be discussed 

problems on assimilation of races; second week, 

development; third 


week—American social and political institutions. 


economic and_ industrial 
There is a recreational program provided for 
the evenings. 

The cost of a course is $12.00 or $5.00 for any 
one week. Those interested should address 1130 
Sun Finance Building, Los Angeles, California. 


Miss Ethel Richardson of the State Depart- 
ment of Education will be glad to give full 
information. 

* * * 


AN DIEGO Round Table on Training and 
Growth of Teachers has held its third an- 
nual meeting at the State College at San Diego, 
under the leadership of Superintendent F. F 


Martin of Santa Monica. It was attended by 
the leading public school administrators and 
supervisors of the southern counties. Repre- 


sentatives were present from Santa Barbara 
State College, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Whittier College and Occidental. The 
officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, Superintendent George C 
Pasadena; Vice 


Bush, Soutt 


President, Superintendent L. F 


Collins, Burbank; Secretary, W. L. Nida, San 
Diego. Executive Committee: Superintendent J. A 
Cranston, Santa Ana; Mrs. Carrie May, Superin- 


tendent, San Dimas, and H. S. Upjohn, 


Superintendent, Los Angeles County 


Assistant 


The plan is to hold annual meetings in Sat 
Diego, the first Saturday of May. —W. L. Nina, 


Secretary. 


T THE Bay Section C. T. A. Convention, 
19-22, 1927, in Oak- 


land, the following cities and countries 


+ to be held December 


are ft 


participate: Alameda County, Contra Costa, 
Lake, Marin, San Mateo, Santa Clara; Sar 
Francisco City and County; Alameda City, 


Berkeley, Oakland, San Jose. 
The officers 
L. Bachrodt, 


Schools, 


Walter 
Superintendent 
Florence Tillman, Vice- 
President, Principal John School, 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary-Treasurer 
312 Federal Telegraph Building, Oakland 


of the Bay Section ar 
President, 
San Jose; 
Swett Oak- 


land; and 
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The Harvest of the Years 


HE work of Luther Burbank is known 

throughout the civilized world. It will be 

recalled that the present writer prepared 
for our readers a story on some of the high 
points in the accomplishments of Mr. Burbank. 
This article was published in the Sierra Educa- 
tional News for March, 1925. The article also 
appeared in bulletin form, under title, “Luther 
Burbank,—Scientist, Philosopher, Man.” We 
constantly receive requests for copies of this 
bulletin which is out of print. The most recent 


request reached us only yesterday. 


Today there comes to our desk a copy of the 
book entitled, “The Harvest of the Years,” by 
Luther Burbank, and prepared for publication 
with the assistance of Wilbur Hall. It is from 
the press of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
It is an autographed edition, and with it a 
personal letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Burbank, 
from which we quote: 


Santa Rosa, California, May 1, 1927. 
Dear Professor Chamberlain: 


“IT am taking pleasure in sending you under 
separate cover a copy of Mr. Burbank’s last 
book, ‘The Harvest of the Years.’ Knowing 
your interest in his work, and the general 
interest among the teachers and pupils of the 
state schools I thought you would like to have 
the book, and perhaps to mention it in the 
teachers’ bulletin. We are hoping for a wide 
sale for it, not so much for the sake of the 
sale as for the sake of giving people a true pic- 
ture of Mr. Burbank as he was and lived and 
thought.” 


This volume, “The Harvest of the Years,” 
is a remarkable compilation of the results of 
the scientific investigations and the philosophic 
thinking of one of America’s greatest men. As 
one studies the book, with its 269 pages, he real- 
izes more than ever the tremendous contribution 
made by Luther Burbank. Mr. Hall has succeed- 

weaving into the twenty-one 
he book much of the very life of 


Hall’s biographical sketch, under 





uther Burbank, Naturalist,” shows 
how fully he has evaluated the contribution of 
Mr. Burbank, and how thoroughly he has 


caught the spirit and purpose of his great work. 








Not only was Luther Burbank a naturalist, 
he was a true scientist. As one reads into the 
volume, he realizes something of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s tremendous grasp upon the underlying 
principles in the field of biology, of zoology, of 
botany, of chemistry. He was a true psychol- 
ogist, and every page of his writing reveals a 
philosophy, scientific in its background, but 
simple and direct in expression. Indeed, like 
most great men, his utterances are couched in 
simple, direct language with little verbiage to 
cloud the meaning. His observations and dis- 
cussions pertaining to the function of environ- 
ment and heredity in the development of plants 
and people; his work onthe development of 
new species, and his contributions in the realm 
of plant life are set forth in the book in 
graphic manner. 

Mr. Burbank brought many of his investiga- 
tions to a successful conclusion. In addition he 
set in motion thousands of experiments which 
were under way at the time of his death. These, 
let us hope, will be carried forward to com- 
pletion. 

There is much of autobiography in the book. 
It shows more clearly than any other volume 
on Burbank, the personality of the man. It 
shows too how broad he was in his interests, 
and how possible it is for a great scientist to 
be also a great humanitarian. 

Students of elementary and high age as well 
as men and women generally will find interest 
in Mr. Burbank’s reminiscences as applied to 
such of his close friends as David Starr Jor- 
dan, Hugo de Vries, John Burroughs, Jack 
London, Thomas A. Edison, John Muir, Henry 
Ford and other nationally known characters. 

The book is fully illustrated. Not only should 
the volume find place in public libraries and in 
the schools, but upon the reading tables in the 
homes. The book is interesting and instructive 
from cover to cover.—A. H. C. 


x * * 


teem by three-fourths of the States of 
laws requiring physical education in schools 
has created a demand for specially trained 
workers in this field. More than 150 institu- 
tions now give training in physical education, 
according to a study by James Frederick Rogers, 
published by the United States Bureau of Edu- 


5 


cation, Bulletin 1927, No. 3. 
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A Beautiful New Pre - Primer 


McElroy’s A Child’s First Book in Reading .24 
McElroy’s Teacher’s Manual ; .24 


A very attractive little book adapted to precede any primer. The vocabulary of 
simple, common words is arranged to correlate with the standard lists. Careful attention 
has been given the phrase grouping, the coherency of thought units, phonics, and sup 
plementary sight reading. The story material bears directly on the experience of any 
child and is presented in both rime and story. The lesson plans in the Manual outline 
the lesson presentation as to vocabulary (new and review), language work, reading, ear 
training, dramatization, and story telling. 


Hawaii has just adopted this little book as the first book in reading for all beginners 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 









The Beacon Method 


First Published Fifteen Years Ago 


wertasincty P Q P U L A R 


Why? 
* 
Better Results with Less Work 


Exclusive re-adoption Oregon—84‘; of Washington counties—Alaska—the 
Archdioceses of San Francisco and Los Angeles and an increasing number 
of California counties and cities use Beacon. No other Method Readers 
have such a record. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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Moore-Wilson Readers 


. NEW and attractive series of readers for 
J Grades One to Six, inclusive, have just 
peared from the press f D. C. Heath and 


Moore-Wilson series. 


[he authors are Maude Moore, who has had 


long experience in the supervision of primary 


work and in the instruction of teachers, and 
Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools of 
Berkeley, California well-known for his 
authorship in the field of elementary education. 

There are ten books in the series: Two books 
for Grade One, and a Phonic Book for Grade 
One, a Reader and Phonic Book for Grade Two, 
Reader and Phonic Book for Grade Three, and 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers. All the books 
carry beautiful illustrations, while all the books 


velow the Fourth Readers are .illustrated in 


\ significant feature of these Moore-Wilson 
Readers is the combination adroitly used to 
embody the best features of the various methods 


t 


of teaching reading—the word, sentence a1 


d 
phonic methods. The best in all of these meth 
ods has been laid hold of and the books are so 
planned that they will find favor with teachers, 
regardless of the reading method preferred. 
Another feature of the series is that of the 
context. There is no duplication in the selec- 
tions so often found in reader series. The 
stories are woven around the activities of chil- 
dren, and so graded as to meet the vocabulary 
needs in each succeeding grade. The Phonic 
Books accompanying the basic readers for the 
first three grades are of the greatest value. 
Nor should we neglect to speak of the at 
tractiveness of the volumes. The type is large 
and well spaced. The drawings are artistic and 
the colors excellent. The paper and binding of 
the books are of high quality. The Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Readers are equally attractive. 
Careful thought has been given to the selec- 
tions, both prose and verse. The Fourth Reader 
features Father Time’s Gifts; the Fifth Reader, 
[he Progress of Time; the Sixth Reader, A 


Review of Time. It is an interesting series 


throughout.—A. H. ( 


The American Green Cross 


_ OF the greatest public needs in our 
nat 
tiiral 


( 


natural resources. The need for preservation 


ion today is the conservation of our 
of our forests is daily becoming more apparent. 
We need go no further back into history than 
the present period of disastrous floods in the 


Mississippi Valley, to illustrate the relation be- 
tween forest cover and rapid run-off of water. 


Every year the fire hazard becomes greater 
The development of the automobile, and the 
movement of large numbers of people into our 
forest areas during the summer months, has 
added to the dangers from fire. Careless lum- 
bering and unscientific methods are annually 
cutting down our timber acreage. There 1s 
annually destroyed by fire each year millions 
of dollars worth of timber. Without scientific 
reforestation there is great danger that certain 
areas in our own country will soon be as barren 
of vegetation as are certain regions in China 


There has recently been founded in Califor- 
nia, under the auspices of the American Refores- 
tation Association, the American Green Cross, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. This organ- 
ization promises to be most useful in creating 
public sentiment for forest conservation. The 
Executive Board is composed of men and 
women well-known in the field of conserva- 


tion and social service. 


Help Save Our Trees 


The American Green Cross has just issued 
a book of 120 pages entitled, “Moulding Public 
Opinion To Help Save Our Trees.” This vol- 
ume, which is the work of Mabel Louise Mills, 
has, in the language of the sub-title, been “pre- 
pared to tell of the great need for the nation- 
wide educational campaign now being con- 
ducted and how public opinion has already been 
set in motion by consistent organized effort.” 
There is a foreword by L. H. Bailey. The book 
throughout is splendidly illustrated with half- 
tones showing satisfactory forest conditions and 
as well forests that have been partially or en- 


tirely destroyed. 


Throughout the book, which is so written 
and compiled as to be easily read, are to be 
found utterances of the leading authorities on 
conservation, and showing the great need for 
a nation-wide educational campaign for the 
preservation of our trees. Emphasis is given 
to the effect of tree growth upon climate, water 
tables, soil denudation, etc. There are repro- 
ductions of newspaper articles, telegrams and 
cartoons that illustrate in graphic way the dan- 
gers besetting our country from the rapid loss 
of our forests and the need for an understand- 
ing by all, of the immediate necessity for con- 
servation. At the close of the book is a most 
complete index. As a reference and guide in 
forest conservation, the book is a distinct con- 
tribution. —A. H. C. 
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Dear Teacher: 
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Do YOU ever get really excited about a school book? Miss Edith K 
Fox, teacher of a fourth oTrade il Bakersfield, has wv tte1 ne a letter about 
a little book we have just published, in which she say I get a thrill out « 
seeing twenty little kids sitting up holding twenty green books with twent 
black bears bowing a greeting to me. 

Naturally she gets a thrill because she wrote the box the illus 
tions are from cut-out work made bv her ow upils. You'd get a thrill t 
+ vO vere th creator « 

IN OLD CALIFORNIA 

You'll get hrill anyvw hen you read the cl ig little stories 
plays and see the delightful pictures The s ries re sim ( ough t 
easily read by third graders and interesting enough t ict fifth o1 
children. The book tells how the pictures were made so vour kiddies 
make them. And there are other things for the children to do, things 
will interest and delight them, and you too. Send to THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco, for a copy and give 

' 


youngsters one peek at i 


+ 
. 


You'll have to requisition a set. It will fit 


beautifully in your fourth grade history course. 


The price 
tion extra. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
amd PRIMARY PLANS 





Supplies an abundance of prac- 
tical material for the pri- 
mary, intermediate and 
grammar grades. 

Many illustrations § including: 
full page drawings for Seat 
Work, Construction Work, 
etc.; page and double page 
Poster Patterns; designs 
for Blackboard Draw- 
ings, ete. 
Masterpieces of art in full color 
with complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other helpful departments 
and special features covering 
all branches of school work. 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: 
554 Mission St., San Francisco 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 
Teachers and Schools 











Easier, More Effective Teaching With 


ORMAL-INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


For TEACHERS of all GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Order Now for the Next School Year 

and Pay Later If More Convenient. 
In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be witl 
this wonderfully helpful and inspiring 
zine. If you will fill out and mail the co } 
subscription will start with the September number 
you need not pay until October 15th unless you 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 






| 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. 15th if More Convenient 


S.E.N.-June Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 554 Mission St., San Francisco 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans f 
. Price $2.00 


vear beginning with the September 1927, issue 
Place cross (X) in one of ) I am enclosing payment 
these squares to indicate vit! 
preference as to payment. ) I agree t pay 
i T 15 1< “ 

Nal 
St. or 

= state 
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EUROPE—A Supplementary Geography. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain, formerly Presi- 
dent State Normal School, Silver City, New 

Mexico; and Arthur H. Chamberlain, formerly 

Dean and Professor of Education, Throop Poly- 

technic Institute, 


Pasadena, California. 273 


pages. Maps in colors; many full-page plates and 


illustrations. The Macmillan Company. 1927. 


The Chamberlain supplementary geographical 


Readers are now so generally in use through- 
out the United States, in public and private 
schools alike, that each new revision imme- 
diately finds a familiar host of readers. First 


published in 1912, the series of six volumes on 
“The 


has gone through repeated reprintings. The vol- 


Three Continents and Their People,” 


umes comprise,—North America, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Oceania, Africa 
The present revised attractive volume aims 


to give the pupil a larger view of Europe as 


it has changed and is changing, and also of that 


venerable Europe which has been built during 


scores of centuries. No American child of Euro- 


pean ancestry can adequately understand Amer- 
ican life today without first knowing the colossal 


historic past through which his ancestral lines 


marched from 


savagery to high culture. 


Both the text matter and the problems of this 


volume have these aims specifically in view. 


Understanding, respect and sympathy for Euro- 
pean peoples, state the 


well 


authors, are assets as 


as duties for the American citizen. 

The illustrations are entirely new and up to 
MRR oto eons -— 7 
date.” Many of these illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by the authors themselves. The subject 


matter has been tested in many ways. The prob- 


lems and projects which make up Chapter 
XXIV, are replete with suggestions for the 
teacher 

The press work has been of the same high 
standard, which marks the other volumes of 


this series. The full-page plates on pages 18, 
33, 41, 77, 147 and 229, for example, are excel- 
lent. Notable chapters among the twenty-four 
are those describing London, Poland, Czecho- 
Paris. 

Chapter XXIII, entitled, “Building a Nation,” 
brings a splendid vision of the future. We are 
a brotherhood of nations, state the authors, and 


each should help the others in every way. No 


slovakia, Switzerland and 


thought of war between our country and any 
country or countries of Europe should ever be 
permitted to dev elop here. We should do all in 
our power to help preserve peace among the 
nations of Europe. Anything else would not be 
worthy of the citizens of “the land of the free 


and the home of the brave.”—V. MacC. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETICS—Book 
One fer Grade Three, 400 pages, 80 cents. 
Book Two for Grade Four, 456 pages, 80 cents. 
Book Three covers Grades Five and Six. Book 
Four covers Grades Seven and Eight. By F. B. 
Knight, University of lowa; J. W. Studebaker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and G. M. Ruch, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago and Atlanta. 1926, 1927. 


University of California. 


New York, 


The above-listed volumes are items in the 
Standard Mathematical Service, edited by 
George W. Myers, and published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 

The Standard Mathematical Service is an 


organized enterprise, the first of its kind, under- 
taking to provide adequate tools for assisting 
the mathematics teacher in his four-fold profes- 
sional task: “teach-practice-measure-remedy.” 
These arithmetics are a consistent attempt to 
apply the known facts about child-learning to 
arithmetic 


teaching and learning. These facts 
have been drawn from the classroom experience 
of hundreds of teachers and from careful ex- 
perimentation, carried out 
The material 


books of the 


over a period of 


years. and organization of all 


series have been tried out and 
final form after 
by pupils from all parts of the country. 

this arith- 


metics are,—(1) standardized drills and problem 


digested into classroom use 


Prominent features of series of 


scales; (2) progress charts; (3) variety in drill 
materials and problem types. 


New Expanded Treatment 


The most noticeable departure made from 
common practice by the Standard Service Arith- 
metics is to be found in the informal and ex- 
panded treatment of each new learning diffi- 
culty. The fundamental pedagogy of the series 
is the mastery of one new difficulty at a time, 
through illustrations, sample solutions, silent- 
reading lessons, and questions, before plunging 
the pupil too soon into drill work. 
the pupil attacks 


In this way 
work with a 
understanding. Of 
course, this expanded treatment of new diffi- 
culties takes space and makes for a larger book. 
Experimental use of this text has given con- 


new types of 


feeling of confidence and 


fidence that such a procedure is sound. 

Built on the that an arithmetic 
should not only teach, but by frequent review 
and other devices, should teach the pupil how 


to retain what has already 


principle 


been learned, the 
series provides frequent and uniform distribu- 


tion of drill on old work. 
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Announcing 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Series 


By 


ALBERT G. BELDING, Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Continuation 
Schools, New York City, and Russet, T. Greene, Chairman, Department of | 
Accounting and Law, High School of Commerce, New York City. 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting (Complete Course) 
Employs a unique teaching plan that results in a startling reduction of instruction 
burden, learning effort, and cost of supplies. List Price, $2.00 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting (Elementary Course) 
List Price, $1.50 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting (Advanced Course) 


(Ready in June) List Price, $1.50 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice Set 
{ (Ready in June) (Price to be determined) 


|} Teacher’s Key to Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting, Elementary and 
Advanced Courses 
(Part I ready in May; Part II ready in June) (Price to be determined 


Write for information 


| The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 










Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 


announces 
annul SUMMER SESSION suiy29. 1927 


Art Courses—An extensive array of courses covering the various phases of drawit 






4 
painting, and design. Classes for beginners and for advanced students 
- ; f . ] } ~} ] luring 
Craft Courses—The most complete line of crafts ever offered by the School during 
summer session. Ten craft classes, including the newly added courses in Jewelry 


and Modern Art Crafts (gesso, polychrome, and lacquer) 


Lecture Courses—History of American Education, Art Methods, Thesis Writing, and 


course in Dalcroze Eurhythmics under Professor Theodora Appia, noted exp 












I 


of the system. 


Bear in mind that the California School of Arts and Crafts is a teacher-training instit 
Accordingly, its instructors give work of a character adaptable to schoolroom as we as 
to professional problems 


Work satisfactorily completed in Summer Session may be applied toward the issuan 
the Special Secondary Credential, Arts Type, or graduation from the School with the Ba 
elor’s degree. Six units of credit may be earned 





Have you received YOUR copy of the 1927 Summer Catalog? If not, write AT ONCE to 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
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Genetic Studies of Genius 

V3 JLUME ONE, comprising 663 pages, mono- 

graphed the natural and physical traits of a 
thousand gifted children. Volume Two, of 855 
pages, presents a biographical study of early 
mental development of 300 recognized geniuses, 
the most eminent men and women of modern 
times. These massive and epochal volumes, from 
the world-famous Stanford workshop of Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. Terman, merit exhaustive con- 
sideration by the educational world. Volume 
One, issued in 1925, quickly received world 
recognition. Professor Terman’s investigation of 
1400 school children of high native intelligence, 
made a daring significant attack upon the psychic 
problems underlying “Genius.” 

Volume Two, by Catharine Morris Cox, af 
fords a deep and vivid insight into the lives of 
geniuses, and gives a new understanding of the 
nature of genius in general. 

It is such researches as these that are revo- 
lutionizing educational technique and adminis- 
tration, and are pointing the way toward the 
most effective release of human _ personality. 
Slowly, indeed, is Mankind escaping from the 
lock-step, the chain-gang, and the iron ring 
around the neck of the serf. Lewis Terman and 
Catharine Cox are among the great liberators. 
Published by the Stanford University Press; 


$5 per volume. 


An Outlook 

\ RS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, superintendent 
a of Los Angeles city schools, recently read, 
before a large educational assembly, a remark- 
ably excellent and commanding paper, entitled, 
‘The Outlook for Education.” We are unable 
to publish in full this great address, but must 
content ourselves by reproducing herewith the 
two closing paragraphs: 

“The schools, however, cannot afford to 
trifle with their advantage and impose ever 
so little on a generous public. Unnecessary 
extravagance here and there counts up fast, 
especially in large systems, and any waste 
in one direction is quite likely to bring de- 
privation in another. It is even possible for 
the equipment and trappings of education 
to interfere with education itself, just as the 
technique of teaching may become so com- 
plicated and formal as to get in the way of 
learning. With an honest purpose to make 
every dollar given to the schools count for 
education, with schools that are themselves 
the proof of their own value, we may con- 
fidently expect to have the moral support 
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of the public and adequate apportionments 
of tax money. 

“To sum it all up, whether the outlook 
of the schools shall remain promising will 
depend on an adequate supply of high- 
minded, well-trained teachers, who believe 
that boys and girls can be improved by 
education and who have the vision to adapt 
the content of instruction to an_ ever- 
changing world; there must also be an 
increasing number of sympathetic, under- 
standing and generous citizens, who shall be 
responsive to the educational ideals of this 
democracy and devoted to the great enter- 
prise of lifting a whole people to a high 
standard of understanding and appreciation. 
Present indications are: ‘Fair Weather for 
Education’.” 

* * * 
Equal Salaries 

_ “equal salary dilenima” is ably dis- 

cussed in a recent issue of The American 
Teacher, by Paul H. Douglas of the University 
of Chicago. (Vol. 11, No. 4, 1926, pp. 3, 4.) 
He shows the justice of the claims of women, 
both on the ground of productivity and equality 
of need. The hypocrisy of the argument that 
men need higher wages than women because 
of their dependents is shown by the fact that 
no such distinction is made between men who 
have such dependents and those who do not 

In general the salary scale of the American 
public school teacher has been fixed upon what 
it would cost a single woman to live upon a 
Although 
this standard suffices for most women, it is 
inadequate for the married man with a family. 
As a result the proportion of men in the public 
schools has quite steadily declined, from the 


standard of “middle-class” living. 


40 per cent of 40 years ago, to the 14 per cent 
of today. 

Douglas recommends the adoption of the 
plan of “family allowances” now in use for 
several million wage-earners in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, and 14 other foreign 
countries. Douglas further recommends that 
the allowances be paid from county or state 
funds. 


He gives the following useful references for 
those school-people and others who may wish 
to study the subject to greater length: 


tathbone, The Disinherited Family (Long- 
mans Green & Co.); Douglas, Wages and the 
Family (University of Chicago Press); United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 401; 
Family Allowances in Foreign Countries; Inter- 
national Labour Office, Family Allowances; Doug- 
las, The Family Allowance System as a Protector 
of Children, Annals American Academy, Septem- 
ber, 1925, pp. 16-24. 
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Re ae eT en ale oe 
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| ervice First 
: { 
Combined With 
QUALITY AND CORRECT MANUFACTURING METHODS 
o { 
Has Made 
= 
E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
SCHOOL LABORATORY 
and 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
It was to promote this service that they established a direct tactory agent 
on this coast last year. 
If in need of furniture for your laboratory or vocational departments 
} will be worth vour while to communicate with 
{ 
H. T. SPENCER, Agent 
} 
} California, Arizona and Nevada 
200 Davis Street, San Francisco 723 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
’ | Engineering and Planning Service Free 
i i I gc rte aaa ae ase 
: IncludeinY A IR isiti 
| Nnciudeinrourannua equisitions 
—~ 
ene Einnen ane 
sss The “WEBER” 
72" A aggpet e * * ‘. 
ee “> e 
) qe SO ates 7 
Noiseless and Dustless 
5 
| Erasers 
The ‘‘Weber”’” Noiseless and Dustless Eraser has been the standard scho ) yui 
thousands of schoo's since it was placed on the market thirty-three years age It is the g 
{ noiseless and dustless eraser 
} It is made of the very highest grade California Felt, consisting of seven strips glued t s 
wood back. The back is surrounded with a strip of felt, thus avoiding possible abras S 
the blackboard surface 
} Other types of blackboard erasers manufactured by Ss ( I Se 4 
) Eraser, made entirely of felt of the best erasir ilities, securely sewed as 
back. We also manufacture the ‘“‘Wear-Better’” Solid Felt Eraser and - 
} also the original ‘““Andrews’’ Dustless Erase 
} Samples will be sent to school principals who are unfamiliar wit} ir pro t Esti 
nished upon request, stating annual requirements 
If you do not have on file our complete 350-page catalog of sche merchandise, N 
lors, ask for a copy and it will be promptly sent to you 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland, California Fresno, California 


} Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 






























































































A Western Tour 

This new edition of an old favorite, “A Tour 
in the Prairies.” by Washington Irving, al- 
though edited for high school use, is of inter- 
est to all readers because of its arrangement. 
The Harlow edition includes extracts from 
journals of Washington Irving and from Lat- 
robe’s “Rambler in North America,” as_ well 
as the author's introduction and his Tour on 
the Prairies. Heretofore this has not all been 
included in one volume. 

Adding to the interest are the full and com- 
plete notes by one of the editors. Joseph B. 
Thoburn, secretary of the Oklahoma State 
Historical Society, and an authority on the 
history of this state from the time of Irving's 
tour to the present. No one is better fitted 
than he to handle the subject of such a tour 
through what is now Oklahoma. 

This edition of a “A Tour onthe Prairies,” 
is one of the new Western Series of English 
and American classics for high school use, pub- 
lished by the Harlow Publishing Company of 
Oklahoma City. 

* *« * 
Picture Study Series 
HE Instructor Picture Study Series, se- 
lected and arranged by Mary E. Owen, com- 
prises an extensive series of reproductions of 
the great masterpieces of art. Each number 
includes the reproduction itself, attractively 
mounted on 10x13 cards; portfolio folder gives 
the story of the picture, questions and helpful 
material for the teacher. Full colored minia- 
tures 34%4x4% inches are put up in packets of 
one dozen each, and for the use of the pupils. 

Art instruction of this sort is coming to have 
a large place in the program in the modern 
school, and should be encouraged in every 
way. The Owen Company has provided ma- 
terial of high merit, both from the standpoint 
of art and from the standpoint of good peda- 


Roxy. 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS—By 4d. B. Zu 
Tavern. South-Western Publishing Co. 265 


pages. 1926. 

Introduction to Business is a textbook of the 
highest order. It is simple, philosophic treat- 
ment of the many and complex elements that 
There 
is nothing contained which can not be readily 


enter into a successful business career. 


grasped by any ordinary junior high school 


student. It is a most hopeful indication of the 


transition through which business is and has 
been passing. That business not only can, but 


should be conducted upon the basis of a sound 
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moral code is a viewpoint which our boys and 
girls cannot get too early in life. This text 
affords a teacher a wonderful opportunity for 
inculcating in her students proper ideals. Books 
such as this, in the hands of our students, can 
not but mean higher ethical perceptions. 

As a text it is well written and well arranged. 
It is divided into four parts: THE FOUNDA- 
TION, deals with Character Building, Person- 
ality, Thrift, and similar topics. THE WAYS 
AND MEANS, takes up a simple study of 
Money and Credit, Banks and Banking, Organ- 
izing a Business, and Administration. THE 
ULTIMATE GOAL, consists of three chap- 
ters: Building Your Future Business, Income, 
and Home. And, PROTECTION AND SAFE- 
GUARDS, the last section, makes a study of 
Insurance, Everyday Law, and Record Keep- 
ing. 

The author is right when he contends that 
“General principles must come before speciali- 
zation.” There is but one regret: A text which 
deals with such a vast number of subjects and 
which has many of the elements of a reference 
book should have an index.—G. C. J. 


* * * 


A MANUAL OF HAND WOODWORKING — 
Book I. By De Witt Hunt. 145 p. il. Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
1925. 

For the seventh and eighth grades, this man- 
ual is designed for teacher and pupil, and out- 
lines the work as it is actually to be done. Mr. 
Hunt is head of the shops department, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. The book is practical 
and copiously illustrated—V. MacC. 

4 * ra 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO (The Vene- 
tian)—Revised from Marsden’s translation and 
edited with an introduction by Manual Komroff. 
2d edition. 402 p. il. Boni and Liveright. 1926 
$3.50. 

One man in a thousand has sharp eyes. 
Such a one was Marco Polo. He saw clearly 
and wrote vividly of his astounding journeys in 
Araby, Persia, India, Tibet, Siam, Burma, Tar- 
tary and Cathay. 

The Boni and Liveright book, now passed the 
second printing of the second edition, is comely 
in typography, generous in form and _satis- 
fying in finding and illustration. A new and 
irresistible invitation is this, to re-read the 
well-flavored masterpiece. Mention should be 
made of the scrupulously careful index, and to 
the quaint medieval map on the flyleaf. 

Every adolescent boy and girl will relish this 
sturdy travelog by one of the masters.—V. MacC. 
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Bradley’s Crayons 


To the child art student defective crayons are a 
serious obstacle to doing the best crayon work. The 
recognition of this fact has led to the increasing use 
of Bradley crayons. Careful comparisons have con- 
vinced art teachers that Bradley crayons excel in 
freedom from grit, uniformity of texture, and perfect 
marking and blending qualities. 


If you are not using Bradley crayons let us send 
samples for you to test. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


554 Mission Street 






































‘BETTER 
School Maps PRICES 


The New AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHERS SERIES 
(Just off the Press) 
have more teaching value, and cost less than 
any other maps of equal size and quality. 
They are the latest addition to 
THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE 
which includes 
THE ATWOOD REGIONAL- POLITICAL 
SERIES 
The only wall maps that feature the regional 
and human interest method of teaching 
geography 
Projects, Problems and Socialized Recitations 
Also MAPS for 


Political, Physical and Economic Geography. 
American, Ancient and European History. 
Blackboard Outlines for Constructive 
Geography. 

GLOBES for 
Schools, Libraries and Offices. (Johnston's 
Globes are well Known for their clearness 
and accuracy.) 

The New Simplified Globe for Elementary 
Schools 
CHARTS for 
Physiology and Hygiene. Botany and 
Natural Science. 
Primary Reading, 
Music, Graphs, Etc. 


Agriculture, Bookkeeping, 


Catalog with Net Prices Free on Request 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Main Office and Works: Chicago 
45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


LOWER | 


tt AA 









San Francisco 





Teachers 


Over ELEVEN MILLION AMER- 
ICANS have more than SIX BIL- 
LION DOLLARS securely invested 


in Building and Loan Associations. 


Provide for your retirement fund 
with our INSURED THRIFT 
PLAN. $5,000, $10,000, $20,000— 


or any amount. 


Write for booklet, ‘The Better Way.’ 


METROPOLITAN GUARANTEE 
BUILDING-LOAN ASS’N 


915 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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ECONOMIC SUCCESS—By William Morse Cole. 


415 p. Many il. The Macmillan Company 
1926. 


LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES. 4 First 
Latin Reader. By T. S. Morton. Introduction 
by Jessie E. Allen. Elementary Latin Classics, 
190 p. il. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


* 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND.—New Era 
Edition. Commercial Course. 255 p. il 1927. 
$1.60. 

This is an entirely new (1927) presentation 
of Pitman’s Shorthand. A _ brief historical 
sketch is given of the Pitman system followed 
by 29 chapters of technique and much addi- 
tional material According to the preface a 
Pitman writer in August, 1926, established a 
new world’s record in the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association championship on liter- 
ary copy, at 220 words a minute with only two 
errors in five minutes dictation. Over ninetv 
per cent of official court reporters in the United 
States are said to write Pitman shorthand. 


* * * 


MOTION PICTURES FOR INSTRUCTION— 
By A. P. Hollis, Film Editor of the De Vry 
Corporation. 470 pages. il. The Century Edu- 
cation Series. The Century Company. 1926. 
$3.00. 

The distinguished Charles E. Chadsey, Dean 
of the College of Education at the University 
of Illinois, is the general editor of the Cen- 
tury Education Series. The present manual is 
a member of that notable series 

This is one of the first books which combine 
a discussion of motion picture pedagogy with 
a classified list of available educational films. 
The first part of the book sketches the devel 
opment of visual education, tells how motio: 
pictures are being used successfully in class 
rooms, presents in detail several different 
courses of study, offers a series of actual film 
lessons, explains the methods of presentation 
and follow up, and discusses the pedagogy of 
instruction by means of motion pictures. The 
second part of the book lists and describes 
over 1500 educational films particularly well 
suited to classroom use, classifies these films, 
names the organizations from which they may 
be obtained, offers suggestions for “film” libra- 
ries, and concludes with a selective bibliography. 

The author is admirably equipped to pre- 
pare an authoritative and practical textbook on 
the educational use of motion pictures. He 
has had an extensive teaching and supervising 








experience in high schools and teacher-training 

institutions, and for five years was director 

of a college department of visual education 
* * * 

HISTORIC COSTUME PLATES—4A loose-leaf fo 
lio. By Belle Northrup (instructor tn costume 
art, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Anna L. Green. 30 plates, 7 by 11. Four- 
teen are historical—from Egyptian times to the 
present. The remainder depict national o1 
peasant dress. 95 figures in all. 

Accompanying each plate are small sketches 
of details, descriptions, color notes. An ac- 
companying pamphlet gives a short story of 
dress and suggestions for adapting historic 
dress to modern and theatrical costumes. Pub- 
lished by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
1925. 

m * * 

ENGLISH FOR USE—By Beveridge, Ryan and 
Lewis. Book I, 396 pages, 76 cents; Book II, 368 
pages, 80 cents; Book III, 464 pages, 88 cents. 
Many color plates and illustrations. The John 
C. Winston Company. 1926 
This series for the elementary grades con- 

sists of materials for beginning work to the 
end of the eighth grade. The series is frankly 
and persistently inductive; correct habit forma- 
tion is consistently portrayed. Book One for 
grades Three and Four, begins the oral and 
written work, the units of which are increased 
in Book Two, for grades Five and Six. 

Book Three contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples thoroughly exemplarized in the earlier 
books and presents the technical requirements 
of form and structure in such a way that thev 
well serve as criteria for choice for the cor 
rect form of explanation. These are good work- 
aday books, true to their title, and carefully 
planned for teachers of skill and technique.— 
V. MacC. 

DOT AND DAIRD—By Mabel Hubbard Johnson. 
140 ~. Many color plates and il. American 
Book Company. 1926. 

JOHNNY AND JENNY RABBIT—By Emma Serl, 
English Department, Teachers College, Kansas 
City. Illustrated by Ruth M. Hallock. 125 p 
color plates. American Book Company. 1926. 
These two readers for primary grades are 

bright with pictures and happy dialogue. They 
are well-keyed to the interests and activities of 
little children and should go into every primary 
library. The best schools are endeavoring to 
provide an abundance of reading materials such 
as these. The Johnson and Serl readers are 
highly commendable.—V. MacC. 
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Winnetka. 
Individual Reading 
Material 


By Livia Youngquist and 
Carleton Washburne 
Illustrated by Margaret lannelli 
Through the use of the Winnetka Indi- 
vidual Reading Material the child enjoys 
learning to read, he develops correct read- 
ing attitudes and correct habits, masters 
essential sight words and phonics, and can 
work to a large extent independently and 
individually. 
Childlike Content 
The everyday experiences of three 
children and their make up the 
simple, childlike stories, illustrated with 
simplicity and sympathy by Margaret 
lannelli. 
Scientific Construction 
The Winnetka Individual 
Material is a product of the scientific 
movement in education, the vocabulary 
and phonetic elements introduced hav- 
ing been proved best suited to the six- 
vear-old child. 
Individual Instruction 
In learning his sight words, reading 
his primer, and even in working out his 
phonics, each child can practice by him- 
self, proceeding rapidly or slowly ac- 
, cording to his own ability. 
Send for free booklet 
RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. F-112) 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
New York San Francisco 


pets 


Reading 


- 








COLLEGE OF THE “PACIFIC 
SUMMER SESSION, 20-July 30 
G. Dean 

Courses will } following de- 
partments: 
Art, 


1927 — June 
A. Werner, Ph. D., 


ye given in the 


Edu- 
Phys- 


Biology, Chemistry, 
cation, English, History, Law, Music, 
ical Education, Speech, and Spanish. 
Rates for the Session 
Tuition (except music and 
Room and board on the 
Furnished Housekeeping 
(Thalia Hal!) 
Occupied by 
Occupied by 
For further information a 


Economics, 


art) $25 
campus 


Apartments 


60 


two 25 
one 20 


ddre 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


) Stockton, 


California 








DELTA ZETA HOUSE 


? 2311 Le Conte Avenue, Berkeley 
} OPEN FOR SUMMER SESSION 


women students. Adjacent to 
and Oakland and S. F. trains 
Rates, $75 per Session 
Helen Rohl, Manager 


for 












ss the Registrar 


campus 


News 





Character Is Higher Than Intellect 
—Emerson. 








This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I—The Understanding Prince 
—Grade IV. 


Book II—High and Far—Grade V. 
Book III—The Wonderful Tune— 


Grade VI. 
~~ IV—The Great Conquest—Grade 
ii% 


Book V—Outward Bound—Grade VIII. 


Books I, II and III were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana 
Books IV and V were not then published 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 








The | 
Pathway to Reading | 


CoLEMAN-UHL-Hosic 


Recently adopted by the State of 
Nevada, the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and by Lewis County 
Washington. 


the 























The readers of this series appeal to 


His own life and interests 
flected the Attractive 


illustrations direct and clarify his thoughts 


child. are re- 


in subject matter. 


while in learning is insured by the 


develoy 


ease 


carefully graded material which 


his reading ability step by step. 


Primer and six readers 
available with manuals 
cards for the lower books. 


nor 
and 


) 


| Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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MANUAL OF OBSERVATION AND PARTICI- 
PATION—By Alonzo F. Myers, Director of 
Teacher Training, College of Education, Ohio 
University, and Edith E. Beechel, Assistant Di- 
rector of Teacher Training, College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio Uniwersity. 264 pages. American 
Book Company. 1927. $1.32. 

\ book for training classes, which leads the 
student to discover and to apply the principles 
which underlie successful teaching. It serves as 
a direct preparation for student teaching. A 
series of observation and participation prob- 
lems is organized in such form that the training 
teacher can readily direct the daily contacts of a 
group of beginning students. 

lhe most important problems have been pre- 
sented for study in order that the student may 
acquire the technique of handling them before 
she begins her student teaching. A small as- 
signment of required reading accompanies many 
of the lessons in the series. 


Blank spaces are 
left for the student’s notes. The required writ- 
ten work is reduced to a minimum. 

* x * 

NEW CIVIC BIOLOGY—By George W. Hunter, 
professor of biology, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 436 p. Many illustrations and graphs. 
1merican Book Company. 1927. $1.68. 
\ modern treatment of biology, with especial 

emphasis on human physiology, human hygiene, 

an’s environment, and the development of 
good citizenship in the control of man’s environ- 
nent. The subjects of plant and animal life are 


presented,—first, as a basis for an understand- 





g of all life, including man’s; second, with 
special reference to their importance to man, 
including the ways in which plants and animals 
are of benefit to mankind, and also the ways 
in which they do harm to mankind. The dis- 
eases caused by micro-organisms are given the 
adequate attention that their practical import- 
nee warrants. The book includes Problems, 


Laboratory Suggestions, Questions, and Ref- 


erences for Reading 


genet Education Department of Hanford 
J Union High School, Hanford, 


California, 
excellent course of study, pre- 
pared by Clara Coldwell, director of adult edu- 
cation The course occupies 29 typewritten 
subject matter and 

Neigh- 
bor, principal of the sch points out that the 

1 


material in the outline is not that of an ideal 


In arrangement of materials. Jacob L. 


or theoretical course, but represents the work 
as it actually has been done and is being done 


by their adult education department. 


The Poetry Book 

HE true poet is all-knowing; he is an actual 

world in miniature,’ wrote Carlyle in his 
translation of Novalis. The universality of 
poetry has been recognized since early times by 
educators. Poetry, one of the finest products 
of the creative imagination, is of high value 
in the training of children. Bleak is the life of 
the pupil who has not become familiar with 
the beautiful verses and poems of his mother 
tongue. Deprived of part of his heritage is the 
English-speaking child who does not know, for 
example, Robert Louis Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 

The Poetry Book, a complete poetry curric- 
ulum, recently published by Rand, McNally 
Company, is a particularly satisfying and excel- 
lent series. It comprises nine volumes with 
bright covers, abundant illustrations, large 
type, and attractive typography. There is one 
volume for each year, Grades I to IX; a total 
of 875 poems. A tenth volume, “Children’s In- 
terest in Poetry” gives complete history of the 
experiments which formed the basis for this 
series and has many valuable suggestions for 
the teaching of poetry. 

Joint authorship always provides for advan- 
tageous checks and balances. Miriam Huber 
and Herbert Bruner of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Charles Curry, formerly 
of the Indiana State Normal School, have 
formed a highly efficient triumvirate in the 


consummation of this great project. Special 
mention should also be made of the distinctive 
individual covers and illustrations by Marjorie 
Hartwell. Mention should be made of the ex- 
periments by which the series was thoroughly 
and comprehensively tested before publication. 

In twelve representative school systems, 1500 
teachers and 50,000 children passed judgment 
on the poems selected, on the basis of actual 
interest value and satisfaction in learning. 

One of the peculiarly bromidic phrases that 
book reviewers get into the habit of using is 
one to the effect that the volume under discus- 
sion “should be in every school library.” In the 
present instance, however, it is the sincere and 
indubitable conviction of the reviewer that The 
Poetry Book does have a genuine and neces- 
sary place in every school library. In our pres- 
ent materialistic and industrial civilization, it is 
profoundly important that our children and 
young people be given free, abundant, and com- 
plete access to the fine spiritual resources of 
humanity. Our best poetry is one of our broad- 
est pathways toward true culture and knowl- 
edge.—V. MacC. 
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Three Books of Rhythms 
For School Children 


Words and Music Adaptation and Descriptions 
by Abbie Gerrish Jones by Olive E. Wilson-Dorrett 


RHYTHMIC SONGS for Early Grammar and Kindergarten. 
RHYTHMIC STUNTS AND GAMES for Slightly Older Children. 
RHYTHMIC DANCES AND DRAMATIC GAMES for Older Boys and Girls. 


In RHYTHMIC SONGS is to be found materia! which specifically belongs to primary 
children although teachers of all grades have found it useful in solving individual 
problems. 

RHYTHMIC STUNTS AND RHYTHMIC GAMES has some fine games for boys— 
games that will help them develop a sense of rhythmic control. Aside from meeting 
the needs of the boys, the games enable boys and girls to play together in a very 
normal, healthy fashion. 

RHYTHMIC DANCES AND DRAMATIC GAMES. This book makes larger demands, 
rhythmically and musically. The music and games will make interesting features on 
any program, to say nothing of the fun while they are in process of being learned 


LIST PRICE EACH BOOK $1.25 


Sherman Clay & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Travels in Many Ready Now! 


Lands Secretarial 
A New Series of Geographical Readers - ig a 1 n 1 n g 


for Intermediate Grades by 


Harry A. Franek By E. J. McNamara, Principal, High 
\uthor—Lecturer—Teacher School of Commerce, New York City 


During more than twenty vears of travel, 


Mr. Franck has covered half a hundred ra ' 
ining Te tan aden ttn ths. ole Thorough — authoritative — hig 
countries H ha gon il : Ss 
way places, lived in the homes of the peo- ace 1) _ 1 for +] mor 
ple, studied their habits and manner of liv- gprade. esigned tor the more 
ing. He has journeyed over 50,000 miles on 5 — - see etca ve 
foot and at least an equal distance by primi- vanced stenograpnic courses 
tive native methods a8 Ir: 
price $2.75. 
Ready Now! 
= Ss te TDOOK has Deer submitte A 
CHINA aan tier amin toe Seiad aca 
oO JULY is £ ne state Oar 
JAPANESE EMPIRE oe ee 


MEXICO and 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


1 


Be sure to look over the Ronald Catalog 


More in Preparation before making 


out your requisitions 
Send 96 cents for one of these three inter- a 1, 
esting one ks od tare at are hand why chi month. 
dren will enjoy them 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO The Ronald Press Company 
554 Mission Street San Francisco 15 East 26th Street New York City 
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NDIANA has adopted a new Teacher Tenure 
law which includes provision for all teachers, 
superintendents in the 


f the 


state. 


new law, before any 


teacher may pointed in Indiana the county 
or city superintendent shall make a report upon 


n, experience, and license of the 


a E-MAKER is to be given official gov- 
ernment recognition in the Federal census, 
if the present efforts of the general Federation 
of Women’s Clubs are successful. Calvin Cool- 
] 


idge and Hubert Work have urged the nation’s 


their ranks and to strive 
of the home-makers of 
of the Mother in the Home 


club women t lidify 


inal criterion of any civili- 


excrescential. 


oo FRENCH, 
K a Library Ed 


/ issues 


publisher of dramas, 


ition of modern plays. 


This edition is covers, with illustra- 


tag 
€ 


stage direction he edition is par- 


dramatics in 
other schools 
j 


adequate piace 
“oy 
recent tities 1n 


, be m 
-s. The Bad 


3 = J 
Doak; 


entioned 
Man, 


Going 


oe 


Agnes Weber Meade 
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John F. Murray 
— live persons in the West know John 


F. Murray, writes Stevens in the Los An- 
geles Examiner. The son of a Pennsylvania 
coal miner, at thirteen years of age he was a 
farmer boy in Illinois; he became a journeyman 
printer, traveled, observed, thought; an editor, 
lawmaker, philosopher; has been a State Super- 
intendent of Schools, a Commissioner to inves 
schools, 


tigate Indian 


Europe to study their elementary schools. He 


a government envoy to 
has definite ideas how to improve our public 
school system. Mr. Murray has written a very 


interesting school 


and stimulating book on 


affairs; price $1.00. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the author at 172 Columbus Avenue, 


San Francisco. 


| ORNE W. BARCLAY, formerly national 
director of education for the Boy Scouts of 


America, and prominent in the national program 
of parental education, launched by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, is now lo- 
cated in Tampa, Florida, and is chairman of the 
pre-school committee of the Florida State Parent 
Teachers’ Association. Recently he has said, 
“My fondest wish for Parent-Teacher work in 
Florida is that it may approximate at least 50 

cent the 


marvelous work of California 


* * 


pss WEBER MEADE, 
i County 


Superintendent of 
Schools, Yuba County, prior to 
her election in 1926 was a pri- 
She 
Yuba 


most of 


mary teacher in Marysville. 


is a native daughter of 


County and has spent 


her time there. She graduated 
Teachers College 
at San Jose and has had addi- 


tional 


from the State 


training Univer- 


sity of California summer session 


through 


and extension courses. 


California has been fortunate 
in the spirit of service and pro- 
Counts 


Superintendents of Schools. 


fessional zeal of her 
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BAUSCH & LOMB Miscroscopes 
and 


Projection Apparatus 


The Visual Aids Most in Service 





LENS QUALITY BEGINS 
WITH GLASS QUALITY 


Months before the glass is made Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. makes its own crucibles for 
use in its glass factory at Rochester, N. Y. 
The clay is refined to remove iron and other 
minerals that cause discoloration. A com- 
plete manufacturing control covers every step 
in the greatest specialized factory in the 
world 
Pacific Coast Schools served by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
of California 


28 GEARY SAN FRANCISCO 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 





Patented Jam. 8, '07, Aug. 7, ‘23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Ne LAP, 
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NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!’ 
“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 


“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever !”’ 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 


101 Robin Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 














To serve all people 
with the same spirit that 
has developed it through sixty 
years of progress is the 
aim of this pioneer 


institution. 


“UE 


wy 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE Deposit 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


main bank 
4:30 to 


(Savings 
Saturday 


Department at 
afternoon from 


open 
6:30) 
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Student Tours on the Pacific 


Ko® the first time in the history of Pacific 
" passenger travel, an organized campaign, 
sponsored by the Matson-Oceanic Lines, is now 
under way, having for its object the promotion 
of educational tours for students and teachers 
of the mainland United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands, Uncle Sam's mid-Pacific naval and mili- 
tary outpost. 

In addition to the 


wail, 


Ha- 
sailing on these 
tours this summer will have the opportunity of 


scenic attractions of 
students and _ teachers 
attending, if they desire, the summer session of 
the University of Hawaii. 

The university affords to those enrolling for 
the summer session, July 5 to August 2 an ex- 


ceptional opportunity to study the marine life, 
geology, and racial characteristics of Hawaii, 
where protracted interbreeding has given to the 
islands the sobriquet “Melting Pot of the Pa- 
cific.” Hybridism is observable. 

An ocean voyage of 200 miles from Honolulu 
to Hilo, Kilauea Volcano, and Hawaii National 
Park is included in the The volcano 
region is of interest to all students of geology 
and volcanology. It 
built 


sands of years ago. 


tours. 
shows how the Hawaiian 
Islands were up by volcanic forces thou- 

Kilauea, the only active volcano in the islands, 
is reached by a motor drive of 30 miles through 
sugar plantations and 
Volcano House, 


forests to the 
overlooking the 


tree-fern 
three 
The trail over the lava fields lead- 
ing to the firepit is one of the weirdest in the 


crater 
miles away. 


variety of scenery viewed in an hour’s walk. 


* * * 


World Federation Conference 


Toronto, August 7-12 


DDRESS all communications to the Cana- 
World 
August 7-12 
to,—The Chairman, Canadian Committee of Ar- 
rangements, 220 Simcoe Hall, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. Do not 
communications to personal addresses. 


A 


record is 


£idian Committee of Arrangements, 


Federation Conference, Toronto, 


send any 


3 * 3 


CALIFORNIA 


made a 


summer school which has 
particularly 
that of 
summer she 


and 
Miss Caroline Swope. 
will hold 
July 15; 
Miss 
Avenue, Long Beach, 


happy practical 
This 
two sessions,—Santa 
Cruz, June 27, 


August 12. 


Long Beach, July 25- 


Swope resides at 837 Linden 
and will be glad to give 
any who inquire further information concerning 


her work and her summer schools. 
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League College 
Second Summer Session—July 11-22, 1927 

Hye COLLEGE is a class promoted by 

‘ the National League of Teachers Associa- 
tions to bring together leaders of classroom or- 
organizations for a study of the problems of the 
teaching profession, particularly those related to 
teacher organizaations. It is a study-your-own- 
problems class on a national basis. The oppor- 
tunity for exchange of information and opinion 
is invaluable to the success of teacher organiza- 
tions. The course will be 
topics as: 

Voluntary 


chosen from. such 


teacher organizations 

Status of teachers. 

Salaries. 

Measurement of teaching merit. 

Measurement of teaching load. 

Growth in service. 

Tenure and retirement. 

Publicity. 

Civic contact. 

Professional ethics. 

Participation in administration. 

The University always will be one near the 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, so the League College will move about the 
country as the convention moves. This year it 
has been accepted by the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. It is to be a_ thirty-hour 
course in the two weeks immediately following 
the convention of the N. E. A. Two and one- 
half credits will be allowed for the work. 

Albert R. Lang, head of the Department of 
Education at the State Normal, Cheney, Wash- 
ington, has been retained at the suggestion of 
the National League to have charge of the class. 
Dr. Lang is co-author with Dr. Almack of Stan- 
ford of the book, “Problems of the Teaching 
Profession.” 

Delegates must register at the University of 
Washington immediately at the close of the 
N. E. A. convention. There will be no fee for 
members of the Summer Quarter but there will 
be a $10 extension fee for those who enroll only 
for this course. All teachers interested in join- 
ing the class please communicate with the head- 
quarters office of the National League of 
Teachers Associations, 3017 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Harriet E. Scofield, President. 

* * a 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
N. E. A., has announced an excellent program 
for the Seattle 
nent among the speakers are Fink of Grand 
Newark; Duffy of Steuben- 
ville, Longshore of Kansas City, Gwinn of San 
Francisco, 


forthcoming Promi- 


meeting. 


Rapids; Roe of 


Angeles, Swan of 


Pittsburgh and McClure of Seattle. 


Dorsey of Los 
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TOC esatieniitics 
nel 


INSTRUCTORS | | =~—_staut 


Unparalleled Performance 
OF MANUAL TRAINING AND Assured by Wiese 


MACHINE SHOP Built-in Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable 
laboratory test, Wiese equipment 
is first outstanding in perform- 
ance. Rigid classroom require- 
ments serve only to accentuate 
the perfection that is typical of 
us and we will gladly assist you and Wiese equipment. Built into 
every product is a quality that 
reflects the skill of its craftsmen, 
the specialized experience of its 
entire organization. 


Our factory engineers are interested 


in your problems. Submit them to 


furnish such catalogues as requested 
on our lines of Machine Tools and 


Wood Working Machinery. 


HARRON, RICKARD & 
McCONE CO. 


139 Townsend St. 2205 Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 


Stereographs Stereoscopes No. 7700 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY Domestic Science Sink 
A favorite in domestic science 
VISUAL NEED coctaggags Ay ie gic > gy 


classes. inches wide, same 

length and 32 inches high. Body 

, , , : selected oak, golden finish, top 
Social Sciences High School Sciences S ” 


birch natural finish. 
Primary Reading Map Slides Send for our special free Catalog 
No. 43 


WIESE 


Laboratory Furniture Co. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-Order Educa- 
tional and Technical Furniture for 
‘ Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
California Representatives Household Economics and 
; Manual Training 
2 
L. L. Standley W. N. Singley Factory: Manitowoc, _ Wisconsin. 
Keystone Hotel 432 N. Madison Ave. Sales offices in principal cities 


San Francisco Pasadena 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN. 
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Progressive 
Education 


Here are three units 
from a progressive Cali- 
fornia school,—a happy 
school girl, a droll par- 


rot, and a sanitary 





drinking fountain. 
Every school should 
have an abundant sup- 
ply of 
water. 


pure drinking 
Every school 
should have happy pu- 
pils. Every school 
should 


study, kindness to ani- 


teach nature 


mals, and the proper 
care of pets and plants. 
—Courtesy Our Dumb 


Friends. 


Chico State Teachers College 
Summer Session 


HICO Mount 
Shasta Summer Session, will be held at the 
camp a 1orth of Mt. Shasta City, from 
June 20 to July 29 


State Teachers College, 1927 


mile 
“This year we will use our 


new class-room building and auditorium. Our 


camp is well with dormitories and 


equipped 
tents and some space is left for camping. Mod- 
ern conveniences add to the delight of the camp 


life where education 


and recreation are ob- 
f 


tained during the six weeks of the session. 

We are to 
this year than have been offered in our school. 
Virgil Research of Berk- 
Educational Tests 
Mental 


research director of Pasa- 


have a better choice of courses 
Dickson, director of 


eley, offers courses in and 
Measurements and Methods in 
nosis; W. H. Hughes, 
dena, offers Philosophy of Education and Sta- 
tistical Methods; Mr. Merrill, director of rural 
Utah Agricultural College, 


Administration and Supervision, 


Diag- 


education, offers 


Rural School 





Public Education in California and School Ad 
ministration.” 


Other than Education will be give: 


in Music, including Band and Orchestra, Art, 
English, Spanish, French, Biology, Geography, 


courses 


Geology, Physical Education, Government of 
the United States, and Hygiene. 

The camp is located on the Pacific Highway 
and Southern Pacific Railroad. Trains will make 
stops at the camp during the first two days, 
convenience to students, available this year for 


the first time. 
Write President C. M. 


State Teachers College, Chico, California, for a 


Osenbaugh, Chico 


catalogue. 


California Tax Chart 


Copies of the California Tax Chart are avail- 
able at C. T. A. headquarters; 3 cents each. This 
chart clearly portrays the California tax system, 
which vitally affects the public schools. 
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WEARY NERVES 


lodine in minute quantities is added to pure 
sea-salt. It acts as a safeguard against 
goitre—ask your doctor. Your grocer 
can supply you with Leslie Iodized Salt. 


Leslie-California Salt Company 
San Francisco 


CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
For Graduate Students, Leaders of Child 
Study Groups, Teachers, Parents, and 
all Persons Working with Children 
Elementary Courses Advanced Courses 
Basic University Courses in Various Phases 
of Child Life 
Observation and Practice in Preschool 
Laboratories 
Field Work in Parent Education 
Direction in Research 


June 13 to July 22, 1927 


Tuition, $30 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH 
STATION 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


State Conference 


Child Study and Parent Education in Iowa 
June 23, 24, 25, 1927 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


State University of lowa lIowa State College 
Iowa State Teachers College State Council 
Address: 
IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH 
STATION, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 

Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 
tology, Stanford University Medical School, 
San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 
Alderson, Dr. 
William Good- 
ricke Donald 
and Associate 
Physicians, Uni- 
versity of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- 
geles, Cal., the 
University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and 
state institutions 
in California 
and Oregon, in 
the _ successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
Poison Oak and 
the building up 
of immunity. 


*“BROEMMEL” 
TRACE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 


ttt ttt 
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High School Microscope 
(Continued from Page 334) 
teacher fresh 
from a college laboratory must guard against 


mine its value. The young 
trying to use it in the same manner that the 
college professor used it. 
pend 
amount of 

The offer 
a satisfactory means of handling the situation. 


Much, too, will de- 


number of 


upon the and 


microscopes 
slide material. 

projection miscroscope seems to 
In practice it is frequently not as satisfactory 
a method as it seems, a priori. However, when 
the projection is good it is an ideal microscopic 
device. 


N HIGH school classes there is little time to 
develop proper habits of technique. The stu- 
dent concentrate his 


whole thought for a long time on what can be 


usually is not able to 
seen through the eye. This means that better re- 
sults can be obtained by using the microscope 
frequently for a few minutes, rather than less 
frequently for a time. It 
satisfactory to attempt to use 


longer period of 


seldom will be 
the microscope continuously for as much as an 
hour. Binocular microscopes are desirable but 
not often available. 

The microscope 
pupil 


for the average high school 
will be 
material 
will 


complementary to macroscopic 
itself. It 
approach to 
presented in picture, chart or model 
may be a 


rather than all-sufficing in 


provide another avenue of 


material 
form. It means of reviewing such 
information as has been gained in some other 
manner, or gross and macroscopic material may 
both be utilized at the same class meeting. 

That which interests the pupil is usually of 
value. Boys and girls are deeply interested in 


the microscope and its wonders. Optional or 


supplementary work to be done with a micro- 
1] 


scope usually will be completed satisfactorily 


with little or no urging. 
Slides 

Microscope slides are 
permanent. 


either temporary or 
Temporary slides are usually water 
or glycerine preparations. Permanent. slides 
are of some material like balsam that hardens. 
Each type has its place, its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


Although many pupils like to make temporary 


slides, much time is usually 


wasted in their 


preparation. Teachers must not try to teach 
the technique of fine slide production. Biology, 
chemistry, and other subjects have enough con- 


tent without adding this. Only such temporary 


slides as may be produced easily with a mini- 
mum of instruction and time should be expected 
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from the average pupil. Such slides should not 
be very numerous. 

Seldom, if ever, should much staining be re- 
quired. Very often it is well to supplement such 
temporary productions 
stained preparations. 


with permanent, well- 

The great advantage of temporary slides is 
psychological. The 
The pupil 
may remember how he made the slide when the 
teacher expects him to remember what he saw 
on the slide after it was made. 


People like to do things. 
danger lies in this very same place. 


ERMANENT 
advantages not possessed by temporary prep- 
arations. The quality should be better. 


slides offer a number of 
Com- 
plicated staining practice cannot be practiced 
in the high school class, but frequently it is 
needed to get the most from the material. Sec- 
tioning at best (or worst) is limited to very 
rough free-hand methods in the hands of stu- 
dents. Often such procedure fails miserably to 
show what is wanted. Failures are undesirable. 


A prepared slide can be a known quantity, 
whereas temporary productions are often puz- 
zling to both pupil and teacher. 

While a teacher should not fail to admit a 
lack of knowledge when looking at something 
about which there is a doubt, it is much less 
embarrassing to know what is under observa- 
tion. 

It is stock of 


manent microscopic preparations. In 


desirable to build up a per- 
attempt- 
ing to do this there are two avenues: (a) the 


stock 


of subjects with only one or two slides of each 


may be diverse and cover a wide range 
kind; or (b) it may be less diverse having a num- 
“ach kind. Much will depend 


on how the slides are to be used. 


ber of slides of 
If micro-pro- 
jection apparatus customarily is used, a single 
slide of each kind is ample. If not, our experi- 
ence has been that it is much more satisfactory 
to have at least one slide for each two micro- 
scopes so that not more than two kinds of slides 
need be used at a time by the class. This sim- 
plifies and centers the class discussion. 

It may not be desirable always to have exact 
duplicates. For instance, if pollen is being ex- 
amined it adds to the discussion if several types 
are available for study. These may be rotated 
through the class. It is better not to have too 


many different types. 
Source of Permanent Slides 


should be the source of 


If the teacher has to make them, they 


What 
slides? 
will not increase in numbers very rapidly. If 
they are produced by students they will not 


permanent 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


[Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 


POTASH, or any CORRO- 


SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 

Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 

Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 

Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 
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always be the best that could be obtained. Most 


slides are not particularly ensive to pur- 


chase. 


Many very 


ket and a reasonable sum 


igh grade slides are on the mar- 
spent annually will 
build up for a school a good stock in a few 


Most dealers list 


, but we 


years. sets ot slides which 
have some advant would not advo- 
cate purchasing slid 


1 


that way unless only one 
lesired, because if a dupli- 
the following year it may 
yuying six or eight or 
as are required on the 

ting slides that are so much 
‘an discuss features shown 


1 - 1 ee : . - ¢ 
me relative location or in 


Summary 

Even though microscopes be expensive, their 
importance and their usefulness justify their 
purchase. 

Every exercise requiring the use of a micro- 
scope should have two objectives: (1) to enable 
the pupil to acquire information, and (2) to 
present the microscope as an efficient and 
widely used means of obtaining information in 
the modern world. 

This requires that every miscroscopic exer- 
cise be adapted to the class, the apparatus and 
the material studied. 

A supply of permanent microscopic prepa- 
rations should be built up by the science de- 
partment of each high school. 
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Can You Work Alone? 


Is the Required Task Incompatible With the 
Development of the Ability to Work 
Independently ? 


WILLIAM S. Briscoe 
Stanford University, California 
emanate theory of teaching swimming is 
L not unlike the “Project Method” but is 


much older. No doubt everyone knows it. 


Muir 
dentally fell into the 


John 


that when he acci- 
Alaska. 


that if the learner is put into a 


learned by method 


ocean while in 
The theory is, 
situation where he must either swim or drown, 
he will swim. 

It was that 
advised 
If they got into 
debt for something of value, they would have to 
work to get out of debt, and in this way they 


perhaps this effort 
J. Hill had in mind when he 
young men to get into debt. 


theory of 
James 


might acquire something. Thus there would be 


an incentive to effort. Today there are thous- 


industriously 


ands of young men following 
Hill’s advice, which goes to prove the danger 
in following any generalization too literally. 
installment collectors are a 
The evil lies in too 


many projects and not in the principle itself. 


Nevertheless, the 


great motive for effort. 


Life is more or less of the sort of a 


project. A man doesn’t have to work and prob- 


same 


ably wouldn't, if starving were not so disagree 
able. Not asked a Stantord 
student how he happened to study law. “Well,” 
he said, “I 


long ago | law 
wasn't much interested in any 
of work, so I looked around to find the least 
had to 


the least disagreeable, so | 


sort 


disagreeable, since | work or starve. 
Law seemed to be 
took law!” 

These stimuli are negative. Except for their 
continued presence, effort would cease. Unless, 
as often happens, another motive supplants the 
first. All of us have begun certain tasks very 
reluctantly only to find that after the job was 
well begun a certain interest entered in, which 
made the task interesting. David 
Hume said, “There is no craving or demand of 


the human mind more constant and 


Perhaps as 


insatiable 
than that for exercise and employment.” 

It doesn’t seem to make a great deal of dif- 
ference to most of us what the nature of that 
employment is so long as it is a task. Such an 
interest is positive even though it grows out of 
a negative motive. 

The first problem in developing the ability to 
work independently would seem to be the prob- 
lem of discovering the proper task, one which 
will arouse a positive attitude. If a positive 
motive becomes the actuating force, that force 
itself will suggest new tasks. We may conclude 
that a positive force should be present, if we 
are to expect independent work; but this posi- 
tive force may be aroused by a purely nega- 
tive one. 

The problem of the teacher is to suggest the 
right task, and, if such suggestion does not meet 
with response, to require a task. 
very 


Sometimes a 
because it has 
in which case it needs 


won't 
‘dead center,” 
a little push. 


good engine run 


‘ 


stopped on 


x x { 


IGH school teachers will find of particular 

interest and value a recently published list 
of publications of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, relating to high schools. This 6-page leaf- 
let lists a hundred or more of the bulletins and 
other publications of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the secondary field. 
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Reco enized Authorities 
mn High School Seating 


It is but logical that with a half century of seat- 
ing experience “American” craftsmen should 
produce the finest of high school seats. 4 great 
features—Hygienically Correct—Mobility—Ad- 
justability—Swivel Seat. All unite to effect an 
unprecedented adaptability to high school use. 


One high standard of quality—one measure of 
performance. Eighty-five inspecting experts zeal- 
ously keeping watch over‘American” standards 
. .. and now, an enviable record for high school 
installations establishing “American” recognition. 


American Seating (Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
14 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. Reno, Nevada Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 
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Girls’ Clubs 
(Continued from Page 332) 
The object 
and the creed form the basis for the organiza- 
tion, and will gradually become a part of the 


as its adviser during the year. 


ideals of every girl, if the club gains the sup- 
port and prestige essential for success. 


FTER the first enthusiasm of newness has 

subsided, difficulties will begin to appear. 
One of the first enemies to overcome is destruc- 
tive criticism. Another is small jealousies aris- 
ing here and there. Dissension is to be expected, 
but it should encourage the leader, for it is a 
sign of growth. Rome built in 
day; neither do the finer social and moral qual- 
ities The 
So the building up of any 
organization that develops leadership is neces- 


was not one 


shoot up suddenly. field is seeded 


first; then garnered. 


sarily a slow process. The majority of schools 


disregard an important task, the development 
of leaders. “Scouting for elements of true lead- 
should be the 


teacher.” 


ership pastime of every true 

So the inspiration, the new ambition, and 
the awakened imagination that a girls’ organi- 
zation should stimulate will be translated into 
dynamic interests and fresh enthusiasms that 
will be projected into her school work, her 


home, and the community. 


A vision of her own possibilities will have 


been opened up to her. She begins to see that 


her life is futile without possessing those qual- 


ities of character that have been the key-note 


of success of all great women. Her dreams of 
leadership have partly been realized. She looks 
forward to the time when she “can give service 
so deep that self is forgotten.” 

* x x 


ECREATIONAL 
Los Angeles in co-operation with the public 
library and city 


Reading Committee of 


school library, has issued a 
series of interesting and helpful tabloid book- 
lists for boys and girls. The listS are short and 
represent choice selections in each field. Copies 
may be secured by addressing the Children’s 
Department of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
* * *K 
Cre in General Vocational 
and Commercial Education, 


open to 


Education 
men 
Charles A. 
Nichols, in the 
forthcoming Harvard University Summer School, 
July 5 to August 13, at Cambridge Massachu- 
setts. California State V oca- 


Nicholas Ricciardi, calls atten- 


and women, will be given by Dr. 


Prosser and Professor F. G 


Commissioner of 
tional Education, 


tion to these distinguished courses. 





WO games for Latin students are issued by 

by the Syntactic Book Company, of 2088 
Lunt Avenue, Chicago. Ultimae Litterae is de- 
signed for the quick connotation of forms as 
they occur in reading. It comprises 65 cards, 
and is played like Authors. Another, entitled 
“Bina Verba,” facilitates the learning of Eng- 
lish words derived from Latin. It also consists 
of 65 cards in 13 books. The Syntactic Book 
Company publishes a variety of interesting edu- 
cational materials for the use of Latin teachers 
and students. 


* * * 


P. NEILSON, California State Supervisor 

of Physical Education, is issuing a partic- 
ularly helpful and interesting series of News 
Letters. Number 12, for example, is replete 
with data and announcements, of interest not 
only to specialists in the field of physical edu- 
cation, but to all who are concerned with the 
physical welfare 
child. 


and hygiene of the school 


* * BS 


HE COURSE IN SCOUTING to be given 

at the University of California 1927 summer 
session should be of interest to all men in the 
profession of teaching. Education, sympathetic 
with the activities of childhood, is striving to 
achieve ends which are valuable from the social 
point of view. Scouting is a remarkable social 
program. Its influence 
utilized in every school 


should be fostered and 
where the program is 
properly interpreted. 

Possible values of scouting can only be real- 
ized by schoolmen as they come behind the 
scenes and become familiar with the objectives 
and educational principles back of the program. 
Two credits are offered for this course; auditors 
will be welcomed. 


ELDEN C. SMITH, Pacific Coast Manager 
of the firm of Ginn and Company, tells an 
interesting story in a recent issue of “The Book 
Builder,” of the school-book 
Pacific Coast. Of his work he states that “the 
territory now looked after from the San Fran- 


business on the 


cisco office extends from Alaska to San Diego, 
including the Utah, Idaho, 
and Nevada. The population is about that of 
New England, so there is plenty of room for 


Hawaiian Islands, 


more people and more schools. The state printer 
of California and other textbook publishers will 
have to look to their laurels to compete success- 
fully with books of such high mechanical excel- 
lence as are put out by the Athenaeum Press.” 
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in service today 


than all other manufactured blackboards combined 


Universally accepted for its unusual economy 
and unrivaled high quality. . . thestandard of 
comparison for forty-three years. ..thereismore 
Old Reliable Hyloplate in service today than 
allothermanufacturedblackboardscombined. 

Not long ago one of our distributors re- 
ceived a letter which read as follows: 

“We purchased of you about twenty 
years ago a blackboard for our cotton of- 
fice. We think it was called Hyloplate. 
We are going to change the location of 
our office and we are thinking of getting 
a new blackboard. We would like to get 
one made of the same ma- 
terial if possible, and we 


a 


if you still sell this kind of 


| board.” e195 13 1°71 
alidiktsseiigsc leila 


Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially 
adapted for school use .. . on 
desk or table, or hung from 
ceiling. For 45 years unex- 
celled in mechanical construc- 
tion. Imported lithographed 
maps. Color guaranteed not 
to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and 
sizes. Write for catalog 6G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back 
prevents curling up, spreading, or breaking 
down in use. No “‘pockets’’ between felts for 
dust to enter. Nothing but 
felt used in its construction. 
Noiseless. Works better, lasts 
longer. Chosen by _ school 
boards everywhere. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Write for cata- 
log 6E. (patented) 





C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Phoenix, Ariz—524 West Washington Street 





It is this kind of service, coupled with a 
velvet writing surface that hascreated a world- 
wide demand for Hyloplate totaling more than 
42,000,000 square feet in the last 30 years. 

Today Hyloplate is used in schools through- 
out the United States and in 22 other coun- 
tries. Hard, close-grained and smooth . . . 
warp, chip, crack and break proof . . . its tre- 
mendous popularity has been a major factor 
in making its producers the largest manufac- 
turers of blackboard in the world. Fully 
guaranteed by the makers and by the distrib- 
utor who sells it to last 10 years or more. 
Easy to install . . . black or 
green. The genuine always 
has the trademark on the back. 
H §=Write for catalog 6H, to ob- 
tain sample and detailed facts. 


1 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same 
prices. Lithographed in 9 
colors. Machine-mounted on 
heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to 
time of issuing edition. Detail clear and clean. 
Show comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better, but cost less. 
48 x 41— United States, Europe, Asia, Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, World, North 
America, South America, Africa. Write for 
catalog 6B. 





Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory . . . nosoap, grease 
or other ingredients harmful to 
blackboards used. Dustless, san- 
itary, writes clean and clear. 
Extra strong. In “‘hard,”’ ‘“‘med- 
ium,” and “‘soft.”” Very econom- 
ical. Write for catalog 6A. 
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LEITZ 
Miscroscopes 
Send for literature 


Spindler & Sauppe 


86 Third Street 


San Francisco 
S11 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


Best for 
Schools 





TEACHER WANTED 


{ 

, 

a 4 
Alert, capable principal or teacher for posi- 
tion during summer vacation; exceptional 
opportunity, if desired, to acquire permanent 

income of $3,000 to $7,500. 

2209 Harrison Blvd., Oak- 


position with 
Address Manager, 
land, California. 





GET WELL at | 
The DOUGLAS HEALTH HOME 


2606 10th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Fruit, milk and vegetable diets, including 
one week's camping trip to Yosemite. 





OOKS ON MODERN BUSINESS is a 38- 
page catalog, issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. Moulton’s “Financial Organiza- 
Hardy's “Risk and Risk Bear- 
y and Business” (three 
Marshall’s two books, 


Problems,” 


tion of Society = 


ing,” ; 


Spencer's .aw 
Hamilton's 
Montgomery’s 
Chicago Building 


tested texts and books 


volume), 
“Current Economic 
“Industrial Relations in 
Trades,” are thoroughly 


of readings. 
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J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary of the National 


Education 


Association, has been increased in 


salary to $10,000 per year. The increase is in 
recognition of his long and distinguished service 
in the interests of education. In terms of “real 
wages,” however, as that phrase is used by the 
the 


small 


experts, increase in Secretary Crabtree’s 


salary is when compared with the in- 
crease in his responsibilities at the helm of a 
great national organization and when compared 
Rubinow, for 
example, has shown in the American Economic 


with the rising costs of living. 


Review that the sum total of economic “prog- 
ress” in the United States of America for the 
past quarter of a century is in reality a loss by 
the American worker of from ten to fifteen per 
cent of his earning power. “The conclusion is 
that monograph, 
“that a much smaller share of the value reaches 
the worker than it did twenty or thirty years 
Indeed, like Alice in Wonderland, we are 
all compelled to run faster in order to stay in 


the same place. 


_— NEWS is a weekly study paper of 
current problems, primarily for high school 
use, and a direct outgrowth of the well-known 
school newspaper, Current Events. In the five 
years that it has been published, it has been 
introduced in more than 7,000 high school class- 
It is quite 
is at 40 


inevitable,” states masterly 


ago.” 


rooms, in every part of the Union. 


widely used in California. The office 


South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio; H. M. 
Sayre, editor. 
* a * 

IRPLANES will again be available this 

season for forest and fire patrol in the 
Pacific Coast states according to report by 
District Forester S. B. Show of the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters, United States Forest 
Service. 


“Airplane patrol will be handled by the For- 
with the 
the Air 
district 


est Service largely as in former years, 
co-operation and assistance of 
the Army,” continued the 
“The greatest value of these ‘eves of 


able 
Service of 
forester. 
the forest’ is not for the patrol of fixed air 
lanes over forested regions, but for the scouting 


of fires after severe lightning storms and during 


periods when smoke and haze obscure the 
forests from the ground lookout stations. 
“Airplanes are also very valuable for the 


reconnaissance of going fires, in order to deter- 


mine where best to fire fighting 


forces, since an observer in a plane can in an 


concentrate 


hour or so cover a large fire that would take 


a man on foot or horseback days to travel 


around.” 
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EVERY SCHOOL BOOK 


In Daily Use Needs 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
to Protect It From 
WEAR, WEATHER and WASTE 
Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By J. C. Wright and Charles R. Allen 


The authors, two vocational leaders of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, hav 
prepared this book as a companion volume to their preceding book, ‘*‘The Supervision of Voca- 
tional Education.”’ 


436 pages—5'% by 8&8—Illustrated—$3.00 
JOHN WILEY & ro Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 




















TECHNICAL BOOK oc oMP ANY, 25 Market Street, San Francisco, California Agents 

“ON ‘CULTURE’ AND ‘A LIBERAL EDU- ; a | 
‘ CATION’ ” with Lists of Books Which Can ‘ | 

Aid in Acquiring Them, by Jesse Lee Bennett Only School of Its Kind 

- been put on the State High School List FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 

of Oregon, and on the Public School Library : Rietien Olkes: Ginimaha Ricks. 

List of Tennessee. Send for 36-page booklet - ae ee Specsatiats , 

which fully describes this book. The book NEW YORK PARIS ITALY 

lists for $1.50. ; iia ee 

THE ARNOLD COMPANY ee ee 
331 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 





FINE AND APPLIED ART 
IN NEW YORK: House Planning and Dec- 
oration, Costume and Stage Design, Poster, 
a aaa Commercial and Industrial Art 


IN PARIS: Study Tours, Lectures, Museum 
YOSEMITE BOYS’ CAMP ' Research and Studio Work 
(Fourth Season) SPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 
JUNE 19-JULY 17 IN YOSEMITE VALLEY University Credits both schools 
Address SEC., 2239 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES F. GOODWIN , eee 
715 40th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. , 











Write for folder and rates to 





} 
; } 
| Post Season July 18 to Sept. 6 } 
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} MILTIARY SCHOOL FOR SALE 

} Wanted to sell or lease, a going Military 
. School, buildings and equipment, favorably 

If you are teaching INVENTIONS and THE { situated near seashore, Los Angeles county, to 

DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, your pupils } right person, with or without capital to invest. 
should have in their hands copies of “P10- { Applicant must be high-class and responsible. 
I NEERS OF PROGRESS.” Send 5 cents for a , If definitely interested, apply immediately, 
. sample copy. Its use by your pupils will } Box 473, Sierra Educational News, 933 Phe- 
| eliminate classroom dictation in History. } lan Bldg., San Francisco. 
yr 
; SAMUEL O. KUHN 
: 3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
e 








A field of useful, profitable service to per- 
sons of education and refinement. If inter- 
ested for yourself, students or friends let us 
send you a copy of our 

BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 


OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


z Notice is hereby given that a teachers’ com- 
petitive examination for positions in the San 
Francisco Elementary Schools will be held on 
e Saturday, June 11, 1927 ; 

For further information and applicatior 
blanks app!y to Deputy Superintendent Wal- 
ter C. Nolan, Department of Education, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 








eee OPTOMETRY OFFERS 
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Why didn’t someone think 
of it before ? 


‘Teachers and educators every- 
where tell us they like the Printa- 
primer. Their characteristic excla- 
mation is “Why didn’t someone 
think of it before! 


Like many obvious and necessary 
a no one did think of it before, 
bu - trust that you will not delay 
in panel inting yourself with its 
true helpfulness. 


Requisition for your sets this 
term so as to start next semester 
equipped to profit by the use of 
Printaprimer. Free explanatory 
booklet mailed upon request. 


H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 
Everything for Schools 
565 Market St., San Francisco 


723 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
923 “K” Street, Sacramento 


1 set of — stamps designed by Arthur 
§. Pope, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Barbara, as an efficient and natural 
means of teaching first grade reading. 








THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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E erintendent of 
¥ Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 


is a matter of importance that through the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 


lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need nor be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Ralph W. Swetman, President 
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